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byterian Hospital, Eye and Ear Hospital 
and Medical Center, Pittsburgh; Burlington 























County Hospital, New Jersey; Western Penn- 





sylvania Hospital; St. Francis Hospital, 













Homeopathic Hospital and Tuberculosis 
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League Hospital, Pittsburgh. Ketchum has 
conducted a total of 200 campaigns from 
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Speechless.. 


When a Few Words 
uld Have Made Me! 








But now I can face the largest audience 
without a trace of stage fright 


HE annua! banquet of our Associa- 
tion—the biggest men in the industry 
present—and without a word of 


I was able to face giant audiences—without a trace 
of stage fright! 

Today I am one of the biggest men in our industry. 
Scarcely a meeting or banquet is held without me 





warning the chairman called on me to speak 
—and my mind went blank! 
I half rose from my seat bowed awk- 


wardly and mumbled, ‘‘I’m 
afraid you’ll have to excuse 
me today’’, and dropped 
back in my chair. 

Speechless—when a few 
words would have made 
me! The opportunity I had 
been waiting for all my life 

and I had thrownit away! 
If 1 could have made a 
simple little speech—giv- 
ing my opinion of trade 
conditi ions in a concise, wit- 
ty, interesting way, I know 
1 would have been made 
for life! 

Always I had been a victim of 
paralyzing stage fright. Because 
of my timidity, my diffidence. I 
was just a nobody, with no knack 
of impressing others—of putting 
myself across. No matter how 
hard I worked it all went for 


nothing—I could never win the big positions, the 
simply because 1 was tongue-tied 


important offices, 
in public. 


And then like magic I discovered how to overcome 
my stage fright—and I was amazed to learn that I 
for public 
With the aid of a splendid new method I rapidly 
developed this gift until, in a ridiculously short time, 


actually had a natural gift 


everyone, 
banquets 


as a 


being asked to speak. 
hidden so long by stage fright, 
I am asked to conferences, 
popular a‘ter-dinner speaker. 








What This Course Teaches 
You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 

How to address board meetings 

How to propose and respond to toasts 

How to maxe a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 

How to converse interestingly 

How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to overcome stage tright 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 

How to strengthen your will-power and 
ambition 

How to become a clear, accurate thinker 

How to develop your power of concentra- 
tion 

How to be the master of any situation 








My real ability, which was 
is now recognized by 
luncheons and 
This 
amazing training has made me 
into a self-confident, aggressive 
talker—an easy, versatile 
conversationalist—almost 
overnight 


No matter what 
work you are now 
doing nor what 
may be your 
station in life; no 
matter how timid 
and self-conscious 


you are when 
called upon to 
speak, you can 
quickly bring out your natural 
ability and become a powerful 
speaker. Now, through an amaz- 


ing new training you can quickly 
shape yourself into an outstand- 
ing influential speaker able to 
dominate one man or five 
thousand. 


In 20 Minutes a Day 


This new method is so delightfully simple and easy 


speaking. 


that you cannot fail'to 
the start you will find that it is becoming easier 
easier to express yourself. 
that by spending only 20 minutes a day in the pri- 
vacy of their own homes they can acquire the ability 


Right from 
and 
sroved 


rogress rapidly. 


Thousands have 


roves | 





to speak so easily and quickly that they are amazed 


at the great improvement in themselves. 


~ ° ° 
Send for this Amazing Booklet 
This new method of training is fully described in 

@ very interesting and informative booklet which is 
now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon below. 
This booklet is called, How to Work Wonders With 
Words. In it you are told how this new easy method 
will enable you to conquer stage fright, self-con- 
sciousness , timidity , bashfulness and fear. Not only 
men who have made millions but 
thousands of others have sent for 
this booklet and are unstinting in 
their praise of it. You are told 
how you can bring out and de- 
velop your priceless ‘ hidden 
knack’’—the natural gift within 
you—which will win for you ad- 
vancement in position and salary, 
popularity, social standing, power 
and real success. You can obtain 
your copy absolutely free by send- 
ing the coupon. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 9181, Chicago 
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= North American Institute, : 
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You can now Li 


from (oast to coast for only $9 
























































CU An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


On DecemBer 1, 1927, telephone rates on calls 
to points 390 miles or more away were again 
substantially reduced. The day station to 
station rate from coast to coast is now only 
$9. Other typical station to station day rates 
are: Baltimore to Los Angeles, $8.25. Seattle 
to Chicago, $6.50. Denver to New York, $6.00. 
Atlanta to San Francisco, $7.75. Cleveland to 
Omaha, $3.25. Minneapolis to St. Louis, $2.30. 
Night rates—less. 

The greater the distance, the greater the sav- 
ing by these new rates—in long trips, 
time and expense. 





Saysa large fruit, vegetableand produce house, 
‘All of our buying is done by Long Distance.”’ 

An automobile manufacturer, “‘It reduces 
distance to nothing, and gives us an oppor- 
tunity to talk with our dealers . . . just as 
though they were at the plant.”’ 

A large paper company, “‘Telephone selling 
has become a necessity. Hours are saved this 
way. Selling cost reduced.”’ 

What distant call now would make a needed 
appointment, close a pending purchase or 
make a sale? Calling by number takes less 
time. «s+ 2 6 es. amber, please? 
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Our Thirteenth Anniversary 


BY 


iS THE pendulum of 
time swings on 
into eternity, the 
mile posts on life's 
highway chronicle 
our progress, and 
in the observance of this Thirteenth 





Anniversary of Kiwanis, we may well 
pause and consider the achievements 
of the past and responsibilities of the 
future. 

Like the flag of a nation, which 
has no other significance than that 
given to it by its people—their 
character, their accomplishments, 
their efforts, their hopes and sacri- 
fices—so an organization has no 
other character than that given to it 





by its members. ‘‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them."’ 

Organized as a single club in 
Detroit, January 15, 1915, Kiwanis 
has grown into an organization of 
1,669 clubs in the United States and 
Canada, with over 100,000 members. 

The objects, at first vague and 
indefinite, have developed into posi- 
tive statements of purpose, and were 
incorporated into our By-Laws and 
Constitution adopted in Denver in 
1924. These objects stand forth as 
Holy Writ, and commend themselves 
to our soul and to our mind. Each 
year, subsequent to their adoption, 
we have endeavored to translate 
these objects into definite activities 
by various objectives. The work for 
the under-privileged child, our efforts 
for better citizenship, vocational 
guidance and placement, business 


HENRY 


INTERNATIONAL 
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PRESIDENT 


standards, and closer relations be- 
tween the farmer and the city man, 
have furnished our members with 
opportunities for unusual service. 

The metamorphosis of things and 
the transition of time have developed 
into our modern day civilization a 
need of an influence such as is exerted 
by Kiwanis clubs. In this day of 
material success, when finance is 
enthroned and money is king, the 
heart interest developed through the 
human and spiritual relations of man 
to man is needed to direct the way. 
Great wealth and great power Carry 
with them increasingly grave re- 
sponsibilities. They also expose the 
recipient to the dangers of pride, arro- 
gance, and selfishness. In the midst 
of material success, may we respond 
to the promptings of the human 
and the spiritual in all our relations. 

Through the past thirteen years, 
Kiwanis has developed an efficient 
organization, through its Interna- 
tional, district, and club units. With 
this machinery, with worthy ob- 
jects and challenging objectives, we 
should all strive to make Kiwanis 
greater during the coming year. 

We may well look back upon the 
past with pardonable pride. Our 
present is commanding. Our future 
holds forth prospects for greater 
service and usefulness. Our organiza- 
tion will continue to prosper as 
Kiwanis answers the needs of the 
times in developing individuals, con- 
tributing tocommunity progress, and 
creating international leadership. 
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Kiwanis—A Force 


eAn -Analysis of Perry 8. Patterson's Much Quoted 
Definition of Kiwanis 


By A. HEBER WINDER 


Past INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEE 


HE late Perry S. Patterson, second International 

President of Kiwanis International, once defined 

Kkiwanis as “A conscious driving force towards 

newer and higher objectives.” Is this definition 
correct? Did Mr. Patterson really sense that which is 
Kiwanis ? 

When Mr. Patterson desired to define Kiwanis, it was 
first necessary for him to select the basic word of his pro- 
posed definition. He chose Force as the basic word,—the 
word by which he classified Kiwanis. 

In a recent supplement to an encyclopedia, Kiwanis was 
defined as “a composite group of business, professional 
and agricultural men interested in the rendering of civic 
and social service to their respective communities.” There 
the basic word is “group.” ‘Too many persons would have 
been prone to have stated that Kiwanis was an “organiza- 
tion,” some a “society,” others something else. 

Mr. Patterson realized that Kiwanis was more than a 
club, or a group of clubs. He well knew that it was more 
than an organization. He did not err in failing to dis- 
tinguish the real Kiwanis from the instrument through 
which and by which it functions. He classified Kiwanis as 
a Force and made the word Force, the basic word of his 
definition. 

In describing Kiwanis as a Force, Mr. Patterson thereby 
placed Kiwanis in the same class as love and hatred, 
democracy and autocracy, fraternalism and antagonism, 
patriotism and _ seditiousness, and other similar forces 
governing human relations and influencing human con- 
duct. 

If Kiwanis is, in fact, a Force, then Kiwanis must pos- 
sess certain attributes of all forces. If Kiwanis does not 
possess all of these attributes, then Kiwanis is not a force 


and the Patterson definition rests upon a false basis. 

One attribute of all forces is that the germ of the force 
is in every man. Democracy has been the dream of human- 
ity for centuries. Whether held in bondage by the Pharoah 
of Ancient Egypt, or crushed under the iron rule of the 
Roman Emperor, or dominated by the will of the Feudal 
Lord, men have always yearned for democracy. At the 
same time, there is in every man the germ of autocracy. 
Give a man power, and he usually desires more power. 
Give him mere power, and he will seek still greater power. 
Recent history reflects the truth of this assertion in the 
autocracy of Emperor William of Germany, and of Lenin 
of the Russian Soviet State. 

Every man has in him, the germ of love and the germ 
of hatred. He may love certain persons with marked 
devotion, yet, at the same time, hate others with equal 
passion. 

There is a germ of fraternalism in every man. Man 
is essentially a social creature and the desire for human 
sympathy and fraternity has been the motive power of 
mankind. In the evolution of man, the feeble spark of 
social instinct has slowly been fanned into a live flame 
of good-fellowship and fraternalism. The world has gone 
a long way from the day when man asked, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” But there still remains the germ of 
personal antagonism, of racial prejudices and interna- 
tional hatreds. Wars will not cease until mankind de- 
velops a still greater spirit of fraternalism and subdues 
the spirit of antagonism. The spirit of fraternalism will 
develop just as rapidly as men learn to know each other 
better. If we but knew men better, we would like them 
better. Most men really long for good-fellowship. 

If Kiwanis is a force, then the germ of that which is 
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Kiwanis, must be in every man. Mr. 
Patterson writes in his treatise entitled 
“Back to Fundamentals,” “Integrity, 
faith, industry, vision, thrift and an 
interest in the other fellow—these con- 
stitute the fundamentals of Kiwanis.” 
Every worth-while man possesses these 
qualities, although they are more 
marked in some men than in others. 
These same qualities are possessed by 
thousands of men who are not mem- 
bers of Kiwanis International. They 
were possessed by our members before 
they belonged to or even heard of Ki- 
wanis. All that Kiwanis can do is to 
develop and draw out of its members, 
these which constitute the 
fundamentals of Kiwanis. 

A second attribute of a Force is that 
it must grow or it will perish. There 
is no standing still of a force; no 
Stagnation is death. 


qualities 


“status quo.” 

The tide ebbs and flows. 
in from the ocean, rushing through the 
confines of the narrow. channel, 
spreading out its water over the whole 
surface of the bay, the tide flows. For 
a fraction of an instant it pauses. Then 
the waters subside, yush again through 


Sweeping 


the channel and out into the ocean; 
thus the tide ebbs. 

The year of 1914 found the force 
of patriotism somewhat at low ebb in 
America. Between 1914 and 1917, 
the patriotic passion of America was 
aroused. War was declared 
against the German Government and 
our patriotism burned like a consum- 
ing flame. Then came peace and the 
period of readjustment. The great 
force of our patriotism ebbed and it 
will remain at ebb in varying degree 
until war again comes or Americans 
are aroused in the sense of their in- 
dividual responsibility in politics. 

Since the first Kiwanis club met in 
Detroit in 1915, Kiwanis has grown in 
numbers, influence and activity. It is 
distinctly at the flow of the tide. Un- 
less the interest can be maintained and 
the enthusiasm continued, Kiwanis will 
ebb. There will be no standing still, 
if Kiwanis is a Force. 

The third attribute of a Force is that 
it must be properly directed. 

Electricity is a force. Electricity, 
uncontrolled, is a force of destruction. 
Electricity, controlled, is a force of con- 
struction. From the beginning of all 
things, electricity, undirected, flashed 
through the skies in bolts of lightning. 
Now comes the radio beacon light, a 
flash of electricity between two re- 
mote points. So reliable is this beam 
that an aviator can readily guide his 
airplane hundreds of miles directly 
to a hxed point even though he be 
blindfolded. The flashes of this radio 


slowly 


beam will indicate the course by the 
character of its flashes and quickly in- 
form the aviator should he stray from 


his course. The electricity in Sing 
Sing will turn the machinery of the 
prison or kill the condemned murderer. 
It is simply a matter of how it is 
directed. 

The pathway of civilization is 
strewn with the wrecks of misguided 
altruistic organizations. The Hos- 
pitallers originated in a monastery at 
Jerusalem in 1048. At its outset, it 
was preponderatingly a nursing broth- 
erhood. Its primary purpose was to 
administer to the sick. Those in 
authority showered donations and priv- 
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ileges upon it. In 1113 it was con- 
firmed as a spiritual order by Pope 
Pascal II. For seven hundred years 
it grew in power and influence, then, 
when its leaders lost their vision and 
misdirected its affairs, it rapidly de- 
cayed. 

Kiwanis must be properly directed. 
Its policies must be carefully deter- 
mined upon and these policies when 
soundly established, must be strictly 
adhered to. Our organization must 
never be permitted to become com- 
mercialized. No person should ever 
be allowed to Kiwanis Interna- 
tional for his own commercial gain. It 
must never become partisan in con- 
troversial matters in which the religious 
phases predominate. It must never 
become embroiled in partisan politics. 
Hence the absolute necessity of care- 
fully selecting and training its lead- 
ers so they may direct our club, dis- 
trict and International affairs in strict 
adherence to the basic principles upon 
which our organization has _ been 
founded. 

Proper leadership, however, means 
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more than the development of a par- 
ticular leader, no matter how splendid 
a leader he may be. There must be 
the development of the mass so they 
may properly understand and intelli- 
gently follow the leader. It is not 
enough in Kiwanis to select and train 
leaders, if we do not, at the same time, 
train our members in those things which 
are Kiwanis. A leader in a club of 
men indifferent to Kiwanis, may, by 
the very force of his personality drive 
them into action, but the very day his 
leadership ends, reaction sets in and in- 
efficient club action results. If, on the 
other hand, through the process of Ki- 
wanis education, the membership is 
trained as the leaders are developed, 
the efficiency of the club will continue 
even though new men direct its affairs 
and control its destinies. It is only in 
this manner that Kiwanis can be prop- 
erly directed. 

If we carefully analyze Mr. Patter- 
son’s definition, we must conclude that 
although he very properly classified 
Kiwanis as a Force, yet he failed to 
distinguish Kiwanis from other great 
forces. There are many forces, “many 
conscious, driving forces toward newer 
and higher objectives.” The church is 
“a conscious, driving force towards 
newer and higher objectives.” So is 
the Y. M. C. A. Many fraternal or- 
ders are such forces. And unless the 
definition distinguishes Kiwanis from 
these other forces, the definition is not 
complete. If one were to define a hotel 
as a building, the classification would 
be proper, but the definition would not 
be complete until it distinguishes a 
hotel building from all other buildings. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Pat- 
terson was unable to complete his def- 
inition of Kiwanis, because a fourth 
attribute of a Force is that it cannot 
be defined. No one knows just what 
electricity is. We can direct it; we 
can control it: we can utilize it, but 
we cannot define electricity. Who can 
properly define democracy? Who can 
tell what love is? Who can tell what 
Kiwanis really is? 

To one member, Kiwanis is only an 
opportunity to better know other men 
and have a good time. To another 
member, Kiwanis is merely an adjunct 
of the Boy Scouts. To a third mem- 
ber, it is an auxiliary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, or whatever may be the 
object of his own particular interest. 
To some, Kiwanis may be only an 
instrument to increase their sales or en- 
large their clientele. 

After all, it is not essential for us 
to be able to properly define Kiwanis. 
It is essential for us to sense its ideal- 
ism and to use every effort to bring 
about a practical realization of its pur- 
poses. Only then, will we know that 
which is Kiwanis. 
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Business and Financial Outlook for 1928 


The Fundamental Trend of the (Country Should (Continue to be Upward—Various Factors Point 
to Tightening and Keener (ompetition—Two Unfavorable Factors Are Over- 
Developed Productive Capacity and Surplus in Building—Necessary 
to Watch Stock and Bond -ACarket ~XGre (Tlosely 


By RALPH B. WILSON 


Vice PresipENT, Basson’s STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION, INe. 
MemseEr oF INTERNATIONAL CoMMITTEE OF Pusiic AFFAIRS FOR UNITED States 


ITHIN the next two 
months all the leading 
magazines, trade publica- 
tions, and newspapers will 
issue all sorts of comments on business 
for 1928. I feel sorry for the business 
man who must digest all this material 
fer the purpose of reaching a conclusion 
which will enable him to form a policy 
for the conduct of his particular busi- 
ness. A good method to follow right 
in the beginning is to disabuse your 
mind as much as possible of personal 
opinions or desire and to weigh the 
facts in the economic scales without 
bias. Look at the facts as they are 
and not as you think they should be. 
Every business man, consciously or 
unconsciously, has a barometer by 
which he personally judges business 
conditions. Too often this barometer 
is the man’s individual business. If 
his business is good he is apt to think 
that all business is good and if his 
business is bad that all business is bad. 
This method of arriving at conclusions 
with respect to business conditions or 
of forecasting conditions is fallacious 
in that it does not take into consider- 
ation a sufficient number of factors 
from which to draw a logical conclu- 
sion. 
Analyze the Elephant in Its Entirety 
You will remember that John Saxe 
wrote a poem about the Six Blind 
Men of Indostan who went to see the 
elephant. Each blind man reported 
the elephant to be similar to that por- 
tion of the anatomy with which he 
came in contact. For example, the 
first one who fell against the broad 
side of the elephant, after making 
careful observation, said that the ele- 
phant was very much like a wall. The 
second one who grasped the elephant’s 
tusk quite logically drew his conclusion 
that the elephant is very much like a 
spear and the third one who grasped 
the elephant’s trunk drew his conclusion 
that the elephant was very much like 
a snake. Now each man was honest, 
but his conclusion as to what the ele- 
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phant was, was based only on a portion 
ot the animal. Not one of them grasped 
the elephant in its entirety. 

In some respects the average business 
man might be compared to these blind 





























Ralph B. Wilson 


men of Indostan. He is too apt to 
judge the world not by the great con- 
trolling factors of life, but rather by 
what he handles. The banker handles 
money all day and judges the world 
by money rates. The merchant handles 
commodities all day and is too apt to 
judge the world by commodity prices. 
We lose sight of the whole elephant! 
In logic we are taught that our field 
of observation must be extensive 
enough to justify the conclusion. While 
it is not possible to take into consider- 
ation all the business factors that enter 
into the situation today, there are some 
factors that are so fundamental and 
important that they deserve careful 
consideration. These are the ones to 
which we shall give our attention. 


Stock Market Has Advanced While 
Commodity Prices Declined 


A condition exists in the business 
world today that has never existed 
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betore in this generation. The stock 
market has advanced tor the last two 
years while commodity prices have gone 
down. Keviewing business conditions 
over many decades it is not possible to 
find a marked period of expansion dur- 
ing which money rates did not advance ; 
but in the past three years business 
has greatly expanded and money rates 
have remained low. On the other hand, 
we have never had in this country a 
real active period of prosperity without 
an advance in commodity prices but 
this is exactly what has happened in 
this period. This apparent paradox 
probably explains the marked differ- 
ence of opinion which exists today 
among the best financial and business 
leaders as to the future. In order to 
establish a common ground from which 
to view the future, let us briefly review 
conditions. 

Although business volume during 
1927 declined, nevertheless the total 
volume for the year was heavy. In 
fact, during late 1925 and during 1926 
and 1927 this country has done more 
business than in any other period in 
its history. I am not saying that this 
has been the most profitable period but 
simply that more units of goods have 
been turned out and thrown into distri- 
bution than ever before. 


Seven Factors for Great Activity in 
Recent Years 

This great wave of activity is not 
limited to any one phase. For example, 
we have first, easy money and large 
expansion of credit which has helped 
business. Second, is the great stimula- 
tion in production and distribution. 
Third, relatively steady employment 
and purchasing power. Fourth, a sound 
improvement in the financial status of 
the farmer. Fifth, the greatest build- 
ing boom on record. Sixth, the stimu- 
lation of installment selling. Seventh, 
the adequate fuel, labor and transpor- 
tation and finally, a climbing stock 
market which has tended to create 
confidence. In view of these seven im- 
portant factors it is not at all surpris- 
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ing that this country has enjoyed great 
activity in recent years. 


No Serious Readjustment in 1928— 
Lhe Aggresswe Will Get His Share 


The problem today is, what does 
the future hold? In our prognostica- 
tions there is nothing to be gained by 
being a blind pessimist. Neither is 
there anything to be gained in being 
a fatalistic optimist. There is nothing 
on the business horizon today which 
points to any serious readjustment or 
panic in 1928. There probably will 
be certain readjustments in some lines 
of business and some sections of the 
country, but even at the worst the total 
volume of business during the first 
half of 1928 should be only moderately 
under the average of the past year. 
Looking at it in another way, while 
the amount of business carried on in 
this country during the first six months 
of 1928 may not reach the high figure 
of the corresponding period in 1927, 
nevertheless, there will be a lot of 
business carried on in practically every 
line. It is up to you, Mr. Kiwanian, 
to be aggressive, to adopt up-to-date 
methods in production, distribution and 
management and go out and get your 
share. 

It would not be a fair proposition to 
you to take an optimistic stand and 
absolutely ignore the unfavorable side 
of the present economic ledger, There 
are some factors that must be taken 
into consideration which I am sorry 
to say, are not particularly encourag- 
ing. I will give them to you so you 
can be on the lookout for them. These 
factors are not being mentioned in a 
spirit of pessimism, but from the stand- 
point that today the true executive 
weighs the unfavorable factors with 
the favorable before drawing his final 
conclusion. 


Two Unfavorable Factors: Over-De- 
veloped Productive Capacity and 
Surplus of Building 


It is well to know that the producing 
capacity of the United States is over- 
developed. During and since the World 
War we have expanded our plant and 
equipment to supply an unprecedented 
world demand. With the falling off 
of this demand we are left with an 
producing capacity. Today 
practically every line of industry can 
produce more than is being consumed. 
The result is terrific competition, de- 
clining commodity prices, a lower mar- 
gin of profit and an increase in deficits. 
The great danger today is climbing 
inventories, and this is true even though 
much of the responsibility of heavy 
inventories may have shifted from the 
retailer and wholesaler to the manu- 


facturer. The lesson of burdensome 


excess 


supplies learned in 1920 has gradually 


faded. Statistics show that hand-to- 
mouth buying is largely a myth rather 
than a practical condition. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce Stock Index of Raw 
Materials, adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tions, on October 1 was 180 against 
146 in October a year ago. Stocks of 
Manufactured Products are the largest 
on record—203 November | against 
180 last year and a base of 100 in 
1919. Now is the time for you to 
check up and see exactly where your 
inventories stand. Surplus stock should 
be kept low for the early part of 1928. 

The second factor is the building 
situation. Construction works in a 
cycle and is regulated by the law of 
supply and demand, just the same as 
any other commodity. In the past 
three years twenty billion dollars worth 
of new buildings have been constructed 
in the United States. Today in most 
localities there is a surplus of homes, 
apartments, office space and small 
stores. The total volume of building 
is declining and this is true of building 
materials and rents. However, as long 
as mortgage money continues plentiful 
there will be no extended decline in 
the volume of new building. 


Installment Selling Will Probably 


Cause Some Worry 


In recent years we have been edu- 
cating the laboring man through in- 
stallment selling to spend more money 
than he has been earning. This has 
helped business but ultimately the 
books must be balanced. Many stories 
could be told about conditions in every 
city and small town about the false 
standard of living that many men are 
attempting,—all on the installment 











Upward 


HILE the upward and 

downward movement of 
business inevitably follow each 
other yet the fundamental trend 
of this country’s business has 
been upward for the past two 
hundred years and this same 
fundamental growth should be 
true for the next two hundred 
years. Truly the slogan of 
Kiwanis—‘We Build’—is not 
inapplicable to our nation as a 
whole. 


—Ralph B. Wilson 




















basis. The real test of installment 
selling has not been made. So far it 
has existed under relatively good con- 
ditions and full employment and high 
purchasing power. When our next 
depression comes it will be difficult to 
meet obligations and already there are 
signs that installment concerns are 
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worrying. As a matter of fact our 
next depression may be somewhat pro- 
longed due to the over-extension of 
credit to the ultimate consumer. 


Keener Competition in Foreign Trade 


There are certain industries in this 
country today such as glass, and iron 
and steel which are now directly feeling 
the influences of foreign trade. There 
will be many more. Europe is borrow- 
ing money from us, buying our ma- 
chinery, adopting more efficient means 
of production and then bringing her 
excess output into our country over the 
high tariff wall successfully. We all 
know that this situation is inextricably 
interwoven with the matter of foreign 
debts to this country, both government- 
al and private. Over the next five 
to ten years we must expect keener 
competition from foreign sources both 
in this country and in leading markets 
such as the Far East and South 
America. 


Next Major Stock Market Movement 
Will be Downward 


A final factor is the high position 
of the stock market. No one knows 
how much higher it is going nor when 
it will turn down. This position is 
sound; that the bulk of the upward 
movement is over and that when the 
next major movement comes it will be 
downward. Then business and com- 
modity prices will be affected. In a 
stock market such as prevailed over 
the last few months wherein a great 
number of new individual high records 
have been established, discussion is 
natural as to whether the market is 
not approaching close to a breaking 
point. Tight money would make a 
smash inevitable, but just now there 
is no reasonable expectation of tight 
money. However, the market is at a 
point where it can easily become top 
heavy. Rising brokers’ loans combined 
with increased money demands for 
business purposes could readily cause 
a shakeup. 


Possible 50 Points Loss Against a 
Hoped-For 10-20 Points Gain 


It is a mistake to hold any stocks 
today which are not satisfactory as a 
long growth proposition. The wise 
speculator will certainly wish to assure 
himself that his ratio of probable gain 
to possible loss is at least a little better 
than 50-50. But in purchasing at ex- 
isting levels he takes risks in the ratio 
of about a possible 50 points loss for 
a hoped-for 10-20 point gain. This is 
not sound speculation, nor even a fair 
gamble. It is a mistake to take a 
chance and become “sewed in”’ at exist- 
ing levels with anything which does 
not offer undeniable promise of a future 
which would bring even higher levels. 
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I was much interested in reading a 
comment from a well-known financial 
paper in which the writer states that 
while week-ending at some hotel he 
found that about 90 per cent of the 
people were mixed up in the stock 
market, yet in spite of the sharp ad- 
vances that had taken place, most of 
them were in stocks which had actually 
shown a loss. The old axiom of “bet- 
ter safe than sorry” is appropriate. 


Keep Money in Short Term Paper 


In a period such as we have today, 
it is much better to keep money in 
desirable short-term bonds and notes, 
commercial paper, and other invest- 
ments which will keep your money at 
work and at the same time readily 
available for unusual opportunities as 
they occur. 

Right here let me state the general 
trend which we expect for the average 
concern in 1928 in order that they may 
so handle their own business as to 
take advantage of these conditions. 


Volume of Business Should Be Good 


The volume of business in 1928 
should be fairly good; less than in 
1927 or 1926, but larger than any 
preceding year and not far from “nor- 
mal.” This, by the way, is really the 
most stable position for business and 
is not unfavorable except by compari- 
son with times of over-expansion. For 
the past three years the volume of 
business has been swelled by very heavy 
exports of goods bought with the pro- 
ceeds of foreign loans. We expect 
that lending ‘abroad in 1928, except 
for refunding purposes, will be on a 
smaller scale. During the year the 
question of reparation payments will 
come to the fore and European coun- 
tries will make greater efforts to settle 
trade balances with goods rather than 
with credit. 


Hope for Auto Expansion Lies in Low- 
Priced Car 


Automobile production in number 
of cars should compare well in 1928 
with any year. However, the market 
for cars over $1,000 in price is crowded. 
Hope of any marked expansion lies 
in the low-priced car. Ford now in 
production should be a real factor in 
helping 1928 business because of the 
vast quantities of material used and 
the great number employed. Consider- 
able stimulation from this source 
naturally will be felt early next year. 


Money Rates Low But Gradually 
Tightening—F oreign Debt Influence 


Money rates low through first part 
of 1928, strengthening by summer and 
tighter by fall, applies to both bank 
loans and mortgage money. Credit 
expansion has already proceeded much 


further than most people realize. The 
ratio of deposit liabilities to gold re- 
serves now stands at substantially the 
highest ratio in any year except 1920. 
It is stated that under the gold ex- 
change standard more than $1,000,- 
000,000 net of central bank gold 
reserves have been sent by European 
and other countries for deposit in New 
York. Any situation which threatened 
the withdrawal of a large portion of 
these deposits might quickly change 
the present easy reserve situation into 
a tight one. The tendency may be 
for France, Italy and other European 
countries to try to return to a full 
gold standard, which means that these 
and other countries may be withdraw- 
ing gold rather than sending more to 
the United States. Here again the 
foreign debt situation casts its shadow 
by which I mean that these countries 
may exert every effort to pay in goods 
rather than in gold. 


Favorable Bond Values on Sound 
Industries 


Prices for good bonds firm at least 
during first part of 1928. Lower grade 
bonds will go with stocks. We have 
faith in the long term outlook for 
bonds of sound industries, which are 
well protected by earnings and value 
of property. As after other great wars 
there should be a long period of gener- 
ally receding commodity prices, moder- 
ate interest rates and favorable bond 
values. I realize, of course, that there 
will be temporary periods when bonds 
will sell lower than they do today. 


Use Caution in Buying Bonds 


A distinct split in the bond market, 
however, is coming because of the many 
insecure issues that have been floated. 
In the next period of business depres- 
sion many unsuspecting investors are 
going to be burnt. There are very 
few real bargains in bonds today. Most 
issues are very high and the investor 
must use the greatest caution in buying 
even the 5-6 per cent class. 


Any Major Stock Movement Should 
Be Downward 

Stock market highly selective. Any 
major movement during 1928 should 
be on the downward side. Viewed 
from a general standpoint, statistics 
show that stocks are very high and 
that a readjustment should be expected. 
Some groups and some _ individual 
stocks doubtless may advance further 
during the coming year. Some big 
changes in industry are taking place 
and they naturally affect security 
prices. The general trend for the year 
should be toward lower prices. Before 
the year is over investors will be giving 
more study to earnings statements than 
to rumor of mergers, distributions of 
surplus or other factors. 


The only basis on which one is 
justified in holding stocks now is from 
a long-growth standpoint; that is, to 
be willing to hold them through any 
reaction that may come in order to 
benefit ultimately by the growth of the 
company or industry. 


The Building Situation 


New building of residences and busi- 
ness property less than in 1926 or 
1927, but construction of highways, 
bridges, dams, etc., greatest on record. 
Building costs should average lower 
than in 1927. Both the government 
and the states have big plans for road 
development, while public utilities are 
increasing their developments and 
should do a great deal of building next 
year. Work in flood areas of the Mis- 
sissippi and in Vermont also should 
be a factor. 


Gradually Declining Rents 


Reports from residential building, 
however, shows that rents in most sec- 
tions are gradually declining, building 
prices are less and the demand for new 
houses is the smallest during the past 
two years. This does not mean de- 
pression in the building industry, but 
points rather to a return to a more nor- 
mal volume of building at lower costs. 
The same is true of business property. 
If you plan to start a new store you 
should endeavor to buy out some pres- 
ent establishment rather than erect a 
new building. 


Drop in Employment, Wage Reduc- 
tions 


Employment must be watched, es- 
pecially, by those in partial payment 
business. Outlook is for drop of per- 
haps 5 per cent in total of industrial 
payrolls, due to cost-cutting measures. 
Wage rate schedules in some lines may 
be reduced next spring. General trend 
of wages next year should be sagging 
rather than increasing. Cost of living 
should be lower than in 1927, provided 
crops next year are up to average. 
Labor supply should be plentiful in 
practically every line of industry 
throughout 1928. Wage adjustments 
will bring a certain amount of indus- 
trial trouble, but no major disturbances 
are looked for during the first half of 
the year. The above expectations are 
based primarily on the severe compet- 
itive pressure which nearly every con- 
cern is feeling. Increased efficiency is 
imperative and every gain in efficiency 
at first causes unemployment, even 
though eventually it works for the 
benefit of all. 


Further Sag in Commodity Prices 


Industrial commodity prices as an 
average should remain firm until late 
spring, after which further sagging 

(Turn to page 48) 
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The European Economic Situation After 
Two Years of the Dawes Plan 


While European Countries Have Serious Problems, the Great Progress 
-Made During Past Ten Years Is Distinctly 


Cuter, FINANCE AND INVESTMENT Division, DEPARTME 


HE Dawes Plan has been in 

operation for a little over two 

years. Despite the direful pre- 

dictions of doubting Thom- 
ases, the plan has worked without a 
hitch. Reparation payments have been 
collected and transferred without diffi- 
culty. Payments made during the first 
year were financed very largely by 
means of the $200,000,000 internation- 
al loan of 1924, of which American in- 
took $110,000,000. In the 
second year, however, revenues derived 
from German sources provided the sole 
means of payment. The first test of 
the practical operation of the plan has 
been met. The transfer feature has 
not, however, been put to the test, 
since the payments during the first 
two years have been made very largely 
in deliveries of coal, coke, chemicals 


vestors 


“Address delivered before the Kiwanis Club of 
Columbus, Ohio, and later before the Dallas 
Manufacturers’ Association, last year. The entire 
situation is essentially the same and in accordance 
with the author’s conclusion.—Editor. 


By GROSVENOR JONES 


and other German products. No at- 
tempt has yet been made to effect im- 
portant transfers of funds. 

No one can say with assurance 
whether the transfer problem will pre- 
sent serious difficulties when the an- 
nuity payments become larger nor can 
any one say how this problem will be 
solved. All we know is that the opera- 
tion of the Dawes Plan has been suc- 
cessful to date and that the spirit in 
which it has been administered augurs 
well for the making of whatever ad- 
justments may be required in the 
future. 

So much for the Dawes Plan itself. 
What effect has the plan had on the 
general economic situation of Europe ? 
The answer to this question is to be 
found not only in the great material 
progress that has been made in nearly 
every country of Europe during the 
past two years but also in the change 
in the outlook of the average European. 
These facts are too often obscured by 
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the gloomy reports that still emanate 
from that section of the world. ‘Those 
who believe in miracles or who are 
anxious to see Europe go ahead by 
leaps and bounds, ignoring the tre- 
mendous economic problems created by 
the War and its aftermath, talk rather 
pessimistically still. It is to such per- 
sons that the message of hopefulness 
that I bring is primarily addressed. 

A great deal has been said in recent 
years about the economic situation of 
Europe. The common impression, not 
only here but in many parts of Europe 
as well, is that the old world has seen 
its best days and that it is fighting a 
losing fight in attempting to regain its 
pre-war position in international trade 
and finance. Strange as it may seem, 
the Europeans themselves are largely 
to blame. for the prevalence of this 
impression, for many of them appear 
to have developed an “inferiority com- 
plex.” They talk so much about their 
economic woes and ills that the aver- 
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age outsider is likely to think that 
Europe can never come back. The 
great trouble with most Europeans is 
that they keep contrasting their pres- 
ent economic situation with that of the 
United States instead of noting the 
progress they themselves have made in 
recent years. For the average Euro- 
pean the only explanation of this con- 
trast is that the War made this country 
rich while it impoverished Europe. 
They seem to ignore the fact that the 
United States has been wonderfully 
endowed with vast and varied natural 
resources, with an invigorating climate, 
and with a vigorous population which 
has had a free hand in the develop- 
ment of these great resources. In con- 
nection with the last point I might 
quote Mr. Hoover, who lays most 
stress on “the fine initiative and intelli- 
gence of our people in the use of our 
resources.” Europeans forget that the 
industries of the United States were 
forging ahead at a rapid rate before 
the War and that in point of national 
wealth we should probably have been 
as far advanced as we are today, if 
there had been no War. That the 
economic progress of Europe was re- 
tarded by the War, there can be no 
doubt; but this does not mean that the 
United States gained in wealth at the 
expense of Europe. 


Europe Has Been Making Real 
Progress 


Instead of “slipping,” Europe has 
been making real economic progress 
during the recent years. The advance 
has been marvelous, considering the 
terrific destruction of life and property 
during the War, the dislocation of 
trade and industry as a result of the 
creation of a number of new states, 
and other disturbing elements that 
were an inevitable aftermath of a long 
and devastating War. 


The French Recovery 


The physical reconstruction of 
Europe has been a great achievement 
and shows that the European nations 
have lost none of their virile force and 
energy. That France has been able 
within eight years after the Armistice 
to rebuild the devastated areas despite 
the great losses of man power during 
the War is convincing proof that the 
French people are as vigorous and re- 
sourceful as ever. Modern textile mills 
equipped with the most up-to-date ma- 
chinery have taken the place of the 
old mills destroyed by shell. The coal 
mines of Lens have been put into such 
excellent condition that they produce 
more coal per day now than before the 
War. The iron and steel industry 
has been extended and modernized with 
the result that France is now a domi- 
nant factor in European steel produc- 


tion. Water power has been developed 
on a large scale. These and other 
achievements have made France an in- 
dustrial nation of great importance. 


Belgium Reconstruction 


In a somewhat similar fashion Bel- 
gium has repaired the damage wrought 
by the invading armies of Germany 
and has reorganized her industries. 
Belgium has now completed the work 
of reconstruction by putting her financ- 
es and currency on a sound basis. In 
working out their post-war problems 
the Belgians have shown the courage, 
pertinacity, energy, and skill which the 
world expects from this brave and 
capable nation. 


Germany Advances 


You all remember the lamentations 
of Germany when the extensive Saar 
Valley and Silesian coal deposits were 
taken from her by the Versailles 
Treaty by which also she was required 
to make large deliveries of coal and 
coke from the Ruhr Valley on repara- 
tions account. The Germans felt that 
their iron and steel industry could not 
survive such blows as these; and some 
of her enemies doubtless believed that 
a key industry in Germany would be 
crippled thereby. But it has worked 
out quite differently. Instead of be- 
ing short of coal, Germany has had a 
great excess. Until the recent coal 
strike in England, the Ruhr mines had 
been working on a part-time basis; 
there was a great glut of coal in Ger- 
many. Faced with the prospect of a 
shortage of bituminous coal as a result 
of the cutting off of the Saar Valley 
and Silesian deposits and of enforced 
reparation deliveries from the Ruhr, 
Germany turned her attention to the 
exploitation of her enormous deposits 
of lignite. German chemists and en- 
gineers developed processes by which 
this lignite yields not only great quan- 
tities of good fuel but also by-products 
of great value to her chemical indus- 
tries. Measured in thermal units Ger- 
many within her present restricted 
borders is now producing more fuel 
than in 1913. Instead of being 
strangled the German iron and steel 
industry is being thoroughly modern- 
ized on a mass-production basis. 


Italy’s Economic Progress 


Italy furnishes another striking ex- 
ample of the economic progress which 
Europe has been making since the 
War. Italy has long been regarded as 
a relatively poor sister among the 
European nations, so poor indeed that 
each year hundreds of thousands of 
her people had to emigrate because of 
the lack of employment at home. The 
heavy remittances of these emigrants 
have long been relied upon as an 


important item in Italy’s international 
balance of payments. When our im- 
migration restriction laws were passed 
a few years ago, many felt that the 
economic situation of Italy had, un- 
fortunately, been made much worse. 
But Italy has prospered in spite of this. 
Of course large numbers of Italians 
have gone to France to assist in recon- 
struction work and in agriculture and 
industry. The principal factor, how- 
ever, has been the settled order of life 
in Italy under Mussolini and the new 
impulse and direction given to her 
industries. Italy has found plenty for 
her people to do at home. There has 
been no unemployment problem in 
Italy ; rather has there been a shortage 
of skilled labor at times in northern 
Italy. It is probably safe to say that 
at no time in their history have the 
Italians been more prosperous than 
during recent years, and at no time has 
Italy been fired with such zest for 
economic advancement. In the new 
field of rayon production Italy is one 
of the leaders while the other branches 
of her important textile industries have 
been further extended, thanks to the 
development of her great water powers. 
Italian railroads have never been so 
efficient as they now are while Italian 
overseas shipping has advanced to a 
place of considerable importance in 
world trade. Even her iron and steel 
industry which was in a bad way after 
the war and regarded as misplaced in 
a country so poor in iron ore and coal 
has come to life again and is making 
money. 
Recovery of Greece 

Who would have thought that a bar- 
ren country like Greece could have sur- 
vived the Smyrna disaster and repatri- 
ated a million people of Greek origin 
expelled from Asia Minor and Tur- 
key? Yet this was accomplished in 
a remarkably short time. Instead of 
being a liability these refugees have 
proved an asset of increasing value, 
since the necessity of finding employ- 
ment for them has led to the establish- 
ment in Greece of new industries, such 
as the manufacture of rugs, and has 
hastened the drainage of the Mace- 
donian marshes which promises to add 
greatly to the wealth of Greece. 


Austria and Hungary 

A few years ago Austria was dis- 
membered to such a degree that it was 
supposed she could not possibly sur- 
vive. Thanks to the financial assist- 
ance extended through the League of 
Nations, Austria has survived and is 
gradually adjusting herself to her new 
status. With nations, as with individ- 
uals, there are reserves of strength that 
enable them to endure the severest 
shocks. 

(Turn to page 50) 





Will History Repeat Itself? 


-An Economic -Analysis of the Future 


By NORMAN LOMBARD 


Executive Director, THE StasLe Money Association, New York 


HE expression “bloated bond- 

holder” originated in the 

United States some twenty 

years after the Civil War. It 
expressed the popular envy of owners 
of bonds, an envy increased: because 
these bondholders were not only re- 
ceiving the regular interest on the prin- 
cipal of their long-term investments 
but were enjoying also the increase in 
the purchasing power of their incomes 
resulting from the current fall in com- 
modity prices; this fall continued dur- 
ing the period from the close of the 
Civil War down to 1896. (See upper 
chart on opposite page.) During this 
period bondholders gained as a rule 
while stockholders lost, because fixed 
incomes lost in purchasing power while 
equities, as represented by stocks, in- 
creased in dollar value. 

The early part of this era of falling 
prices, 1871 to 1880, was a period of 
disorder for life insurance; the most 
trying in the history of the business 
in America. Forty-six life insurance 
companies ceased business in New York 
State during these years, with a loss 
to policyholders in excess of $35,000,- 
000. About one-fourth of the savings 
banks in New York State went out of 
business in the seven years following 
1871, with losses of nearly $7,000,000. 
If the funds of all savings banks in 
the State had been invested in United 
States bonds in 1871, the shrinkage 
would have been $7,000,000; if in the 
best railroad securities, it would have 
been over $30,000,000; if in the best 
bank stocks, $35,000,000; and if in 
the real estate, from forty to fifty mil- 
lions would have been lost. Between 
1873 and 1880, railroads representing 
nearly $1,000,000,000 in capital ac- 
count were sold under foreclosure or 
went into receivers’ hands! But the 
banks and insurance companies whose 
executives anticipated these price 
changes remained solvent! Will his- 
tory repeat itself ? 

If history repeats itself, the holders 
of bonds will in the future receive a 
constantly increasing purchasing pow- 
er in terms of commodities without any 
effort on their part at all, provided the 
issuing Companies continue solvent. 

If history repeats itself, lessors of 
real estate will, in effect, enjoy con- 


stantly increasing rentals due to the 
fact that the purchasing power of the 
dollars in which their rentals are re- 
ceived will be increased in terms of 
commodities in general, provided the 
lessees are still able to pay the in- 
creased rentals which the increasing 
purchasing power of the dollar will 
signify. 

If history repeats itself, pensioners, 
beneficiaries of life insurance policies, 
mortgagees, salaried workers, and 
others receiving incomes expressed in 
terms of a fixed number of dollars will 
all enjoy increasing advantage, pro- 
vided the sources of the funds from 
which their incomes are derived are 
not dried up by too great a shrinkage 
in the general level of prices (i. e., too 
great an increase in the purchasing 
power of the dollar). 

If history repeats itself, dollars in 
the future will not be so cheap as they 
are now and every dollar banked and 
saved or invested in bonds, life in- 
surance or annuities now will be worth 
more in purchasing power than. the 
dollar saved next year or in any of the 
next twenty years ; conversely, the man 
who borrows money now to be paid in 
future years will suffer a correspond- 
ing loss. 

If history repeats itself, lessees, 
stockholders in companies which have 
outstanding bond issues, farmers, and 
others who have debts, all owners of 
real estate subject to mortgage, will 
find it increasingly difficult to pay their 
rentals or their interest (to say noth- 
ing of earning profits or paying divi- 
dends). If the decline in the general 
price level goes far enough equities 
may be wiped out with resulting fore- 
closure of farm and city real estate 
mortgages, forfeitures of leases, and 
insolvencies among corporations. 

If history repeats itself, while there 
may be periods during which commod- 
ity prices will rise, there will be longer 
periods during which the general price 
level will fall; therefore, those manu- 
facturers who are able to manufacture 
goods to be sold quickly will probably 
suffer less loss than if they manufac- 
ture for future demand; merchants 
carrying small stocks will be better 
able to meet the situation than those 
carrying larger stocks. 
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If history repeats itself, inventories 
and properties will decline in value; 
demands for wage increases will give 
way to wage reductions; the efficiency 
of labor will increase as the fear of 
losing his job enters the heart of the 
worker ; longer hours will be the rule 
for those who hold their jobs, and the 
inefficient manager will be succeeded 
by the slave driver; the “Week-Ender” 
will become the “Feeble Finisher.” 

If history 7s allowed to repeat itself, 
the bondholder, the money-saver, will 
praise his banker for advising him 
soundly; the ant will sing, the grass- 
hopper will sorrow. Will you then 
have profited by your banker’s advice 
in selecting your investments ? 


The Outlook for 1928 


So much for the long range view. 
What of the immediate future ? 

Watch the average level of prices. 
If it tends to rise or to continue 
approximately ‘stable, expect satisfac- 
tory business profits, a general rising 
stock exchange level, a subsidence of 
farm relief agitation, and the probable 
continuance in power of the present ad- 
ministration. If it falls, look for un- 
employment evidences, business losses 
through shrinkage of inventories and 
dwindling of markets, increased fail- 
ures, shrinkage of equities, and proba- 
ble foreclosure of mortgages and bonds 
in increasing degree. 

As factors of major importance af- 
fecting the general price level, watch: 
First, Gold movements, and, Second, 
Federal Reserve policy. 

With our present large stocks of 
gold, we shall have to lose a great deal 
before any inevitable effect is felt on 
the volume of credit in use and the cur- 
rent movement will probably not go 
very far. 

Federal Reserve policies seem sound. 
The fall in the level of prices which 
extended over the last two years was 
checked before it had gone to disas- 
trous lengths. The current rise will 
be checked before it goes too far. 

Nothing that one can see in the 
present situation should lead one to 
fear any great variation from the 
policy of stabilization which has proven 
so wonderfully helpful to this country 
during the past four years, 
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This chart shows the way the general level of commodity prices, at wholesale, has fluctuated in times past according to the annual averages of the index 
price of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and the way the level of such prices will fall in the future if history is allowed to repeat itself, 
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This chart shows how the gencra! level of commodity prices has fluctuated in the recent past according to two well-known authorities—a fair degree 
of stability during recent years is apparent. 
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Keep track, in the space above, of future changes in the general price level, continuing the graph as the index numbers appear each week and month. 

Govern your investment, wage, inventory, and price policies as your judgment indicates what the future holds in store. Remember that in every eom- 

mercial contract and transaction there are two factors; on one side there is a commodity or service of changing value; on the other side there is the 

dollar, the purchasing power of which also changes. [To translate current quotations of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (now on a 1926 base) inte 
figures comparable with those on the chart multiply the current index numbers as issued monthly by 152.6% ] 


-—Copyright, Norman Lombard, 1927 








[he International Council 
The Board of Trustees, Past International Presidents and ‘District Governors-Elect, with Inter- 
national Committee (hairmen Invited, Meet to Prepare for Leadership in the 


Accomplishment of Extensive Program in 1928 * 


N accord with the provisions of our 

Article IX, this 
meeting of the International 
Council has been called, and for 

your information I will read Article 

IX, with its several sections governing 

the International Council: 

‘Section 1. There is hereby created 

International Council, which shall 
meetings each year; the 
first in the second on 
the date of the opening session of the 
Annual Convention or within two (2) 
days prior thereto as fixed by the Board 
of Trustees. 

“Section 2. The International Coun- 
cil shall consist of the Board of Trus- 
tees, the Past Presidents of Kiwanis 
International, and in addition thereto, 
at the December meeting, the district 
governors-elect; and at the pre-con- 
vention meeting, the district governors. 
In case any district governor-elect or 
district governor cannot be present at 
a meeting of said Council, he may, with 
the approval of the Board of Trustees, 
appoint a lieutenant governor-elect or 
lieutenant governor respectively to at- 
tend in his stead with like powers, 

“Section 3. The International Coun- 
cil shall confer and advise with the 
Board of Trustees on matters relating 
to Kiwanis International. By a vote 
of two-thirds of the entire Council at 
its December meeting, the Internation- 
al Council may enact or amend the By- 
Laws of Kiwanis International subject 
to the provisions of Article XVI of the 
Constitution; provided a copy of any 
proposed amendment to the By-Laws 
is sent to each member of the Council 
fifteen (15) days prior to the meeting 
of the Council. 

“Section 4. The President shall pre- 
side at the meetings of the International 
Council ; in his absence one of the Vice 
Presidents shall be chosen to preside. 
In the absence of the Vice Presidents 
the Council shall elect a Chairman.” 

With the exception of the past presi- 
dents and some of the trustees, and 
governors who have served as commit- 
tee chairmen, this is your first attend- 
ance at an International Council, and 


Con stitution, 


the 
hold two (2) 
December and 


before the International 


*Opening address 
1927. 


Council, Chicago, December 8, 


By HENRY C, HEINZ 


INTERNATIONAL PRESIDEN 


I assure you that having assumed the 
responsibility of leadership in your 
several districts that this will afford 
you a practical means of becoming 
better acquainted with the duties of 
your high office and its opportunities. 





























Henry C. Heinz 


By virtue of your election you have 
already proven your leadership and in- 
terest in Kiwanis, and it is our purpose 
and desire that you should here receive 
inspiration, information and education 
that will make your position as gov- 
ernor one of pleasure, of satisfaction 
and of accomplishment. 

Kiwanis ts Progressing 

It is not my purpose to trespass upon 
matters that will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed at this Council meeting, but I 
desire to express to you my firm con- 
viction, from my experience as Inter- 
national President since the Memphis 
Convention, having visited seven dis- 
trict conventions and studied the re- 
ports of the representatives of Interna- 
tional at the other conventions, and 
from data received at Headquarters, 
that Kiwanis International is progress- 
ing, and that its position in the field 
of service and civic clubs, through its 
accomplishments, justifies its existence, 
and just to the extent as it renders 
service, just to that extent will it suc- 
ceed and prosper. 
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Our progress thus far has been a 
process of evolution, but now we can 
look back upon thirteen years of effort 
and accomplishment, and feel sincerely, 
that our past has been glorious, and 
with the standing of our organization 
in the community life of North Ameri- 
ca today, our position is commanding, 
and that the future holds forth pros- 
pects for still greater service and use- 
fulness. 


Advancing All Standards 


Human welfare and human rela- 
tions, for which in a vague and general 
way governments were built, have now 
become the main consideration of pres- 
ent day civilization. The upbuilding 
of character and education, by provid- 
ing opportunity and instruction, the 
securing of comfort and prosperity 
through justice as well as_ philan- 
thropy, the recognition of the human 
and the spiritual in the midst of mate- 
rial successes, the developing of friend- 
ships and fellowship and understand- 
ing between individuals, communities 
and nations, the advancement of moral, 
social and business standards, all has 
been accomplished by certain “agencies 
in addition to that of the church and 
of the school and of the government. 
I firmly believe that the idealism of 
Kiwanis, as expressed in its objects 
and translated through its objectives 
and activities, has had a large part in 
the development of this character of 
our civilization. 


Social Relationships Changing 


The metamorphosis of things and 
the transition of times, have developed 
in our modern civilization a need of an 
influence such as is exerted by the 
Kiwanis clubs. Business, social, gov- 
ernmental and all conditions are in a 
constant state of evolution. The in- 
vention of the radio, the development 
of aviation, telephone and telegraph, 
and transportation, have brought the 
peoples of the earth into a closer rela- 
tionship, and in this transition, the 
social life as well as the economic life 
of our peoples has kept up with the 
mutation of things. Never before have 
our countries seen such prosperity as 
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presents itself today. Some are pleased 
to term it an industrial age, when 
finance is enthroned and money ‘is 
power. We are said to be living extrav- 
agantly, with no thought for the to- 
morrow, but the savings deposits 
steadily increase, and a recent report 
shows that forty-seven million people 
have a cash reserve in our savings 
banks. In addition to this the insur- 
ance assets last year rose one billion 
dollars, and the life insurance now in 
force amounts to the incredible total 
of seventy-two billion, which shows 
that people have regard for the future. 
In addition to this, building societies 
and fraternal organizations supplement 
these amounts to an incomprehensible 
figure. There are thousands of mil- 
lions more put into stocks and bonds 
by those who ten years ago did not 
know a stock certificate. Twenty-five 
vears ago the deposits of the seven 
largest New York banks amounted to 
three hundred and fifty-four million 
dollars. At the present time, each of 
two Chicago banks has current deposits 
exceeding that total, and each of the 
seven New York banks has deposits 
now greater than the total of all seven 
banks twenty-five years ago. 
Human and Spiritual Factors 

Material success and prosperity are 
with us for some time; therefore, there 
is a great need of the refining and sug- 
gestive influences of organizations such 
as Kiwanis to direct people in posses- 
sion of such power, in developing the 
human and the spiritual relations along 
with this material success. Mr. Hoover 
has been quoted as saying that the fu- 
ture of our country and civilization 
was imperiled not so much by economic 
and foreign problems as the possible 
submersion of the human and spiritual 
by material success. 

“Tll fares the land, to hastening 

ills the prey, 

Where wealth accumulates 

men decay.” 

It is wealth, accumulated possessions 
of value in excess of immediate needs, 
that makes leisure possible, and with 
leisure comes genuine human living and 
civilization. The world needs more 
wealth, not less. It is not money or 
wealth which is the root of all evil, 
but the love of money, the lust for 
gain, which stifles every generous in- 
stinct and all desire for usefulness. 
Leisure has been the means of develop- 
ing culture, producing great artists, 
musicians, authors, statesmen and phi- 
lanthropists, but one must have the 
yearning and desire, however, with the 
leisure that wealth affords, to indulge 
in the sublime activities of life. Ki- 
wanis with its objects and ideals is 
developing in the consciousness of men 
a desire for higher things, and is hav- 
ing a beneficent influence in the com- 


and 


munities in which our clubs exist. Our 
work for the under-privileged child 
and vocational guidance and placement 
objective, has afforded a_ practical 
means of giving expression to the finer 
impulses of business men who before 
never drank of the joys of personal 
service; therefore, the service clubs 
occupy a conspicuous place in our mod- 
ern day civilization, and Kiwanis 
International by virtue of its splendid 
organization stands foremost among 
these agencies. 


Moral Influences Growing Stronger 


Through the effect of such agencies 
as the Kiwanis club, the moral stand- 
ards of our people have been raised, 
This may provoke skepticism from 
some who would dare compare our 
modern ways with those of the Eight- 
eenth Century, yet the American His- 
torical Association furnishes us sup- 
porting data to the effect that obscurely 
and slowly, yet visibly and measurably, 
moral influences in human affairs have 
become stronger and more widely ex- 
tended than material influences. Among 
the evidences that moral ideals are 
asserting themselves with rapidly in- 
creasing force are cited: the disappear- 
ance of slavery, of serfdom, of the 
whipping of soldiers and sailors, crimi- 
nals and school children; the diminu- 
tion of personal oppression, of man’s 
physical and legal power over women, 
and the spread of sympathy, of mercy 
and of helpfulness. The validity of 
principles of contract, justice and mer- 
cy, once recognized only within the 
family, or community, has been extend- 
ed to the nation, and even to interna- 
tional relations. 


Driving to Higher and Better 
Objectives 

We therefore recognize that there 
is a need for such an agency in our 
modern day civilization. Kiwanis In- 
ternational, through the splendid lead- 
ership of the past is fundamentally 
sound. Its objects, objectives and ac- 
tivities appeal to the most sanguine, 
and afford a fundamental basis of ac- 
tivity which commands our admiration 
and our effort. These objects, objec- 
tives and activities have also been the 
process of evolution, and we are not 
yet content with these, as final, as in 
the words of our esteemed Past Inter- 
national President Perry Patterson, 
“Kiwanis is a conscious driving force 
to higher and better objectives.” Ki- 
wanis, through its process of evolution, 
has developed an organization which 
is functioning in a satisfactory manner. 

Our administrative force at Head- 
quarters has proven efficient and in the 
organization of Kiwanis International, 
districts and clubs, functioning through 
its committees, the machinery for devel- 
oping our idealism is effective; there- 
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fore, if there is a need for Kiwanis, and 
Kiwanis has the organization with its 
fundamental basic condition sound, 
then there is but one thing needed to 
carry on to higher and greater accom- 
plishments and that is leadership, and 
it is for the purpose of developing and 
creating this leadership that the Inter- 
national Council is held. Leadership 
involves character, conviction, ability, 
sacrifice, consecration of purpose, con- 
flict, effort, concentration, and vision. 
Vision of the intellect is knowledge. 
Vision of the heart is fellowship and 
love. 
Vision of conscience is courage and 
hope. 
Vision of the soul is faith. 
Vision of service is Ki- 
wanis. 


unselfish 


Enlarging Vision 

A few weeks ago I climbed to the 
summit of Stone Mountain, located at 
my home in Atlanta, that immense 
monolith upon which is now being 
carved the great Confederate Memorial. 
In the progress of my ascent my vision 
changed. At the base of this great 
mountain, I could only see trees and 
rubbish, but as I approached the top 
my view was one of augmented beauty 

the fertile farm lands nestling in 
the valley, the small stream winding 
its way in the distance, the skyline of 
Atlanta in its majestic array of tall 
buildings, the wonderful sunset with 
its iridescent hues of gold and crimson 
forming matchless silhouettes in the 
distance—and as I arrived at the top 
the entire picture was one of ethereal 
beauty, with the touch of the master 
artist in the skies, against the back- 
ground of green fields, and trees with 
falling leaves crimson with the touch 
of autumn. 

So, I thought—how like Kiwanis. 
Through months and years of service 
we climb upward and our vision be- 
comes erilarged. Men who were thought 
cold and calculating, prove to be real 
human beings such as we esteem our- 
selves, through the benigning influences 
of fellowship, and as we still climb our 
vision detects the sweetness and satis- 
faction of service—service for the 
under-privileged child, service for our 
communities and our nations, and as 
we approach the top our vision catches 
the spirit of the master builder in our 
kinship, through the medium of our 
spiritual and human relationships. 

Each of you has assumed certain 
responsibilities and obligations, and if 
you will enter into the spirit of this 
Council meeting with an attentive ear, 
and a yearning for inspiration and 
knowledge, you will go back to your 
districts better equipped to fulfill the 
obligation of your office which you 
have recently assumed. 


(Turn to page 44) 
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The Development, Scope, and Outlook of the 


District Organization’ 


IWANIS has had perhaps 
the most phenomenal growth 
of any organization in a 
similar field, and this growth 
can be directly attributed to the un- 
usually wise management of its affairs. 

Aside from building up a very com- 
plete and efficient central, paid staff, 
the International Officers and Trustees 
have consistently given special thought 
to the volunteer workers. Because of 
this fact, our splendid growth, not only 
in size, but in results accomplished 
and in influence attained, must upon 
careful study be attributed mainly to 
three major lines of effort: 

First, Kiwanis Education. This 
means not only the education of mem- 
bers as to what Kiwanis is and pro- 
poses to accomplish, but also includes 
thorough instruction of all the volun- 
teer officers of the clubs and districts 
as to how the work of Kiwanis can 
best be carried forward and its objec- 
tives attained, 

Second, Service to Clubs and Dis- 
iricts. In my opinion, the outstanding 
difference between Kiwanis and other 
service clubs is the fact that Kiwanis 
International renders to the districts 
and to the clubs a special service that 
helps the volunteer officers carry on 
their work, with the result that the 
officers and committeemen of the clubs 
and districts are perhaps better fitted 
for the work in hand than is true in 
similar organizations. 

Third, The Intensive Organization 
of the Volunteer Workers in Kiwanis. 
This means the chairmen and members 
of committees as well as the officers 
of the clubs and the districts. Un- 
questionably the organization work 
has been most thoroughly developed 
throughout the districts of Kiwanis; 
and this brings me to the first part of 
my subject, namely, “The Develop- 
ment of the District Organization.” 

In discussing the development of 
district organization, we should per- 
haps first give an historical sketch so 
that we can quickly see how this branch 
of Kiwanis which was the last to be 
incorporated in the organization has 
developed into a most powerful means 
of administering the machinery of In- 


*Address before the International Council, 
Chicago, Thursday, December 8, 1927, 


By VICTOR M. JOHNSON 


Past INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


ternational and which makes possible 
the functioning so successfully of all 
branches of Kiwanis, namely, Inter- 
national, the district and the club. 
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I. Historica, SKETCH OF THE Dis- 
TRICT ORGANIZATION 
From available records it appears 
that the Michigan District with its 
Detroit Club No. 1—the birthplace of 
Kiwanis—is also to be credited with 
the first active work in creating a Ki- 
wanis district, or Federation of Kiwanis 
Clubs, as it was initially called. I will 
quote from the “History of the Michi- 
gan District of Kiwanis International” 
prepared by Austin Jenison of Lan- 
sing, Michigan: 
“Some time during the early part 
of 1917, probably about March, 
a group of men were sitting to- 
gether in the City Club at Jack- 
son, Michigan. Whether this 
meeting was by design or purely 
a meeting of chance, it is impos- 
sible to state. Among those present 
were Russell Ward of Jackson, 
Alva Cummins of Lansing, Rev- 
erend J. B. Pengelly and F. W. 
Boswell of Flint, and it is not cer- 
tain who else. The subject of dis- 
cussion was Kiwanis, for all of 
them were Kiwanis leaders in 
their respective communities. It 


Clubs, and, the proposition meet- 
ing with general approval by those 
present, it was decided that rep- 
resentatives of all of the then or- 
ganized clubs in the State of Mich- 
igan should be called together 
to go into the plan in detail. 
“The next item of record is that 
on April 12, 1918, Russell Ward 
issued a call to all of the clubs 
of the state to meet in Lansing on 
April 25. This first meeting of 
the Michigan Federation of Ki- 
wanis Clubs was held in the grill 
room of the Hotel Downey on the 
above mentioned date. The clubs 
present were: Bay City, Flint, 
Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Saginaw. The clubs absent were: 
Detroit,Grand Rapids, Muskegon. 
At this meeting the following 
officers were elected: President, 
Russell Ward, Jackson; First 
Vice President, Reverend J. B. 
Pengelly, Flint; Second Vice 
President, Alva Cummins, Lan- 
sing; Secretary, F. W. Boswell, 
Flint; Treasurer, H. G. Under- 
wood, Kalamazoo. It was also at 
this meeting that the beginnings 
of the trustee idea were founded, 
for it was decided that a board of 
directors consisting of one Kiwa- 
nian from each club should be 
elected to act in conjunction with 
the officers. These directors later 
became known as trustees. 

“From this it must be evident that 
Michigan originated the idea of a 
Federation of Kiwanis Clubs with- 
in a certain territory, for no other 
Kiwanis section had put any such 
plan in operation up to that time. 
And to carry the matter further, 
may I not be permitted to say that 
all the evidence points to the fact 
and there is no doubt but what the 
idea of the federation was the 
brain child of our past Interna- 
tional Treasurer Russell Ward of 
Jackson.” 


At about the time that this prelim- 
inary district work was being done in 
Michigan, or during the early months 
of 1918, we know that considerable 


was at this informal meeting that 
Kussell Ward first broached the 


idea of a Federation of Kiwanis 
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thought and discussion were given to 
this subject among the New England 
clubs, but there seems to be no direct 
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o 
evidence of meetings being held or of 
a definite organization being formed as 
was the case in Michigan. 


First Convention in Detroit, 1917 


At the first International convention 
of Kiwanis, held in Detroit, May, 1917, 
Perry S. Patterson, of Chicago, was 
elected vice-president. He was also 
named as the chairman of a committee 
to prepare a new constitution for Ki- 
wanis International. Mr. Patterson 
gave a great deal of time to the forma- 
tion of this new constitution which 
was presented at the next International 
convention (June, 1918) and in the 
draft he submitted there appeared a 
provision for a new branch for Inter- 
national, namely the dividing of the 
various clubs into districts. 


Providence Convention in 1918 


Therefore, the district idea had had 
some thought in several directions 
prior to the second International con- 


DIstRIcT 
Capital 
Michigan 
Wisconsin—Upper Michigan 
Pennsylvania 
Ontario—Quebec 
Colorado—Wyoming 
Ohio 
Illinois—Eastern Iowa 
New York 
New Jersey 
Southwest 
New England 
Indiana 
Alabama 
California—Nevada 
Georgia 
Kentucky—Tennessee 
Minnesota—Dakotas 
Missouri—Kansas—Arkansas 
Pacific—N orthwest 
Texas—Oklahoma 
Utah-—Idaho 
West Virginia 
Western Canada 
Nebraska—Iowa 
Louisiana—Mississippi 
Carolinas 
Montana 


Florida 


vention which was held at Providence, 
Rhode Island, in June, 1918. At this 
convention the idea of organizing dis- 
tricts in order to create a closer bond 
of union between the clubs was pre- 
sented, thoroughly discussed, approved 
and incorporated into the constitution 
which was adopted at this convention. 

During the following convention 
year (1918-1919) under this provision 
of the new constitution, twenty-two of 
the present Kiwanis districts were 
formed. Quite often the formation of 
a district meant only the naming of a 
district governor because ‘there was 
only one Kiwanis club in the district 
set up. In other cases there were two 
or three clubs and only in two or three 
districts were there any considerable 
number of clubs which permitted a 
working district organization. The 
present districts in the order of the 
dates of their formation under the pro- 
visions of the new constitution are as 
follows: 


DaTE 
August 29, 1918 
September 24, 1918 
September 24, 1918 
September 25, 1918 
September 25, 1918 
September 25, 1918 
September 26, 1918 
September 27, 1918 
September 27, 1918 
September, 1918 
October 12, 1918 
November 15, 1918 
December 27, 1918 
Fall of 1918 
Fall of 1918 
Fall of 1918 
Fall of 1918 
Fall of 1918 
Fall of 1918 
Fall of 1918 
February 10, 1919 
March 24, 1919 
September 2, 1919 
October 9, 1919 
October 25, 1919 
January, 9, 1920 
January 12, 1920 
August 29, 1921 
November 6, 1924 











From the above list it is quickly ap- 
parent that state lines were quite close- 
ly followed in the formation of the 
districts. This proved very valuable 
in the early period of district building 
because state pride played a very im- 
portant part in the development of 
many of the districts. 


The Birmingham Convention, 
May, 1919 


International President Perry S. Pat- 
terson issued a special call to the dis- 


trict governors to attend the next Inter- 
national convention at Birmingham 
(May, 1919) for the purpose of dis- 
cussing plans for district work, organ- 
izing the district governors and elect- 
ing a chairman of the district governors 
to help build up this branch of Ki- 
wanis International. This first meeting 
of the district governors was held dur- 
ing the Birmingham Convention in 
May, 1919, and about twelve gover- 
nors were present at the meeting. Since 
practically no district work had been 


done up to this time, there was very 
little to discuss, and therefore no plans 
were formulated. The principal busi- 
ness transacted by this meeting of the 
district governors was the election of 
Victor M. Johnson of the then Illinois 
District as chairman of the district 
governors. During the ensuing year 
Mr. Johnson worked intensively in an 
endeavor to organize the districts and 
to create an interest on the part of the 
clubs and members in this new district 
organization plan, but found this to be 
a slow, hard process. 


The Portland Convention in 1920 

However, by the time of the next 
Kiwanis convention at Portland, Ore- 
gon, in June, 1920, practically all of 
the districts were organized. and a few 
of them were beginning to function as 
a district should. Practically all the 
governors attended this International 
convention and a most important meet- 
ing of the district governors was held. 
By this time among some of the gov- 
ernors a wrong notion of the position 
and purpose of the district had devel- 
oped and this was a most far-reaching 
meeting for the laying down of funda- 
mentals and for the working out of 
district procedure and policies. In fact, 
this governors’ conference, which lasted 
through two long sessions, eventually 
proved to be one of the most important 
meetings in Kiwanis. Governor John- 
son was re-elected chairman of the dis- 
trict governors and a Committee of 
District Affairs composed of Victor M. 
Johnson, Edmund F. Arras and El- 
wood J. Turner was appointed by the 
International President. 

At this time the district idea gained 
considerable impetus for three reasons: 
First, during the two years between the 
Birmingham and Cleveland Conven- 
tions there was a great growth in Ki- 
wanis and a large number of clubs were 
built which made it possible for most 
of the districts to be made up of a suffi- 
cient number of clubs to function to 
better advantage. Second, there was a 
much better and clearer understanding 
as to the district idea and purpose. 
Third, the district governors began to 
realize the importance of their office, 
their own standing in their districts, 
and to some extent, what was expected 
of them. 

During this convention year (1920— 
1921) most of the districts began func- 
tioning actively. Because of geo- 
graphical convenience Chairman John- 
son and Edmund F. Arras, together 
with the International Secretary pre- 
pared the first Standard Form for 
District By-Laws, which was adopted 
at the next meeting of the governors, 
and the chairman of the district gov- 
ernors, together with O. Sam Cum- 
mings, then International Secretary, 
worked out the duties and functions 
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of the district trustee. The scheme of 
holding annual conclaves of the field 
representatives was inaugurated during 
this year and the sponsoring system 
as we now understand it was estab- 
lished. Although previously the idea 
of using members of one club to help 
start a new club had been used, the 
present idea of sponsoring was this 
year first developed in the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District. The governors 
were called into an official Mid-Winter 
Conference for the first time this year, 
the meeting being held in Chicago on 
January 27, 28 and 29, 1921. 


Development from Cleveland Conven- 
tion in 1921 and Toronto in 1922 
Covered by Report of Past 
President Moss 


The work of the districts during the 
succeeding two years was ably pre- 
sented by John H. Moss in his report 
to the Atlantic Convention from which 
we quote as follows: 


“At the Cleveland Convention 
held in June, 1921, R. A. Mans- 
field Hobbs, of the District of 
New York, was elected chairman 
to succeed Victor M. Johnson, the 
other members of the committee 
(appointed by the International 
President) being Michael A. Gor- 
man, Louis A. Muessel, James 
Gardner Sanderson and John H. 
Moss. It was decided to have a 
vice-chairman, and John H. Moss, 
governor of the Wisconsin-U pper 
Michigan District was elected as 
such. This year was marked by 
an increasing development and 
functioning of the districts. 


“In June, 1922, at the Interna- 
tional convention held at Toronto, 
Canada, the governors in confer- 
énce assembled elected John H. 
Moss, chairman, and James Gard- 
ner Sanderson, vice-chairman. The 
Committee on District Affairs was 
abandoned with the thought that 
the chairman and vice-chairman 
would be able to accomplish all 
a committee might. The labors of 
the year were largely of an educa- 
tional character through the sub- 
mission by the various governors 
of constructive ideas for district 
development. 


“Some of the subjects considered 
by the several conferences are in- 
dicated by the following: 
District Organization and Its 
Administration 
Importance of District Or- 


ganization 

The Duties of the District 
Officers 

The Functions of District 
Trustees 


District Committees 


District Finances 

District Conventions 

District Bulletins 

Objects of Districts 

Standard Form for District 
By-Laws 

Strengthening Established 
Clubs 

Club Visitation by District 
Officials 

Charter Presentation 

Extension Work 

International Constitution: 
Basis of All Kiwanis 

General Plan, Purpose and 
Scope of Kiwanis 

Functions and Inter-Relation 
of Club, District and In- 
ternational Organization 

Coéperation Between Inter- 
national Trustees and Dis- 
trict Governors 


“Upon the recommendation of the 
International Secretary, which met 
with the approval of the gov- 
ernors’ group, the International 
Board of Trustees voted to have 
all future (mid-convention year ) 
conferences convene about De- 
cember first of each year. This 
will permit the newly elected 
governors an opportunity to ac- 
quire the information and benefits 
of such discussions prior to taking 
office on January first and enables 
them to initiate their district ac- 
tivities more energetically, intelli- 
gently and efficiently. 


“Among the problems presented 
at the last (governors) gathering, 
the present plan of building clubs 
through the efforts of sponsoring 
committees in conjunction with 
the services of field representa- 
tives and the method of re-imburs- 
ing the latter received commend- 
able consideration. In conformity 
with a resolution passed by the 
governors, International Presi- 
dent Ross appointed a special com- 
mittee (with John H. Moss as 
chairman) to thoroughly investi- 
gate the methods of club building 
and the methods or remunerating 
the field men, with instructions to 
report their conclusions to all 
clubs. . . .Had these confer- 
ences accomplished no other mis- 
sion, this alone would justify their 
existence. 


“An outstanding feature of the 
past year was making district con- 
ventions more of an educational 
factor in Kiwanis affairs. ; 
To the extent that our Interna- 
tional conventions fail in educa- 
tional efforts the district conven- 
tions must emphasize conferences 
and round-table discussions from 
the standpoint of fundamentally 
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educating our district officers, club 
officers and committeemen. . 
No single feature of our organ- 
ization better serves to advance 
the welfare of Kiwanis than this 
scheme of conferences.” 


Atlanta Convention in 1923 


At the International convention held 
at Atlanta, Georgia, in May, 1923, 
Lewis Mitchell of Buffalo, New York, 
was chosen chairman, and W. H. 
Reeder, Jr., of Ogden, Utah, was 
chosen vice-chairman by the district 
governors. During this convention 
year the districts made rapid strides 
and the district idea was becoming re- 
cognized and generally supported by 
the clubs and lay members in Kiwanis. 
The district conventions assumed still 
greater importance and the whole dis- 
trict idea was more clearly and defi- 
nitely worked out. 

Although in the constitution adopted 
at Providence, the district governors 
were made officers of Kiwanis, there 
were no provisions made whereby they 
could partictpate in any of the work 
beyond their own districts. Mr. John- 
son, as their first chairman, recogniz- 
ing the importance of the office of dis- 
trict governor, urged that they have 
recognition and voice in the conduct 
of International affairs. As a result 
of a discussion of this matter with In- 
ternational President Henry J. Elliott, 
the first two years the chairman of the 
district governors was invited to par- 
ticipate in all meetings of the Inter- 
national Board of Trustees, but with- 
out vote. During the third and subse- 
quent years the chairman of the district 
governors was an ex-officio member of 
the International Board of Trustees 
with voice and vote. 


Greatest Steps Taken at Denver Con- 
vention 1n 1924 


The greatest step forward in the 
development of the district organiza- 
tion came about when, after a most 
thorough study of the subject through- 
out the year, the Constitutional Con- 
vention incorporated into the new 
constitution (adopted at the Denver 
Convention in June, 1924), the pro- 
vision that the district governors in 
addition to being officers of Kiwanis 
International, should become members 
of the International Council which was 
formed, composed of the International 
Officers and Trustees, the district gov- 
ernors* and the Past International 
Presidents of Kiwagis. This automat- 
ically eliminated the offices of chair- 
man and vice-chairman of the district 
governors. Following the adoption of 
the new Constitution came the revised 


*The district governors-elect, instead of the 
retiring district governors, sit in the December 
meeting of the International Council. 


(Turn to page 40) 
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Summary of the International Council 
“A (ondensation of -All the Addresses, ‘Reports and Conferences at this Annual Institute 


of Kiwants Education and -Administration* 


HE December meeting of the 
International Council has been 
referred to frequently and apt- 
ly as the “University of Ki- 
wanis.” You quickly recognized that 
the program prepared by Trustee J. 
Randall! Caton, Jr., and his committee 
took up vital phases of district adminis- 
tration, status of the district organiza- 
tion and a view of its background as 
well as the reports of the International 
committees. This annual gathering 
always is remembered as abounding in 
Kiwanis education and rich in the for- 
mation of new friendships ever to be 
cherished. 
Opening Address of President Heinz 
International President Heinz in his 
opening address pointed out that the 
idealism of Kiwanis as expressed in 
its objects and translated through its 
objectives and activities has had a large 
part in the advancement of moral, so- 
cial, and business standards—the recog- 
nition of the human and spiritual needs 
in the midst of unprecedent material 
success. In discussing the committee 
structure, he said that of the 129 ap- 
pointments to the present International 
committees, there were but three rejec- 
tions and these with good reason indi- 
cating a strong willingness to serve. 
All of these but two have had meetings. 
He directed attention to the problems 
of maintaining membership, stabiliza- 
tion, and extension and emphasized 
that the saturation point has not been 
reached in the building of new clubs. 
He reported that the expansion of the 
service to weak clubs has brought ex- 
cellent results, the addition of two new 
assistants in this department having 
made it possible to keep fully abreast 
of the demands. 


“Development, Scope and Outlook of 
the District Organization’ —Past 
President Johnson 

Past International President Victor 
M. Johnson added to the history of 
Kiwanis with his address on “Develop- 
ment, Scope and Outlook of the Dis- 
trict Organization.” He said that the 
district idea like Kiwanis itself and 
many other good things came from 


Michigan in 1917. He traced the va- 


*Trustee Gorman delivered this summary_at 
the final luncheon of the Council, Saturday, De- 
cember 10, 1927. 
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rious developments since that time, the 
working out of district procedure and 
policies, the advance to the Standard 
Form for District By-Laws, the cre- 
ation of the district trustees, the insti- 
tution of the sponsor system, the 
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transition from the Board of District 
Governors to the present International 
Council, the development of district 
conventions, the coming into being of 
lieutenant governorships with growing 
duties, and the development of Kiwanis 
leadership through district activities. 
He declared the district conventions to 
have become veritable hothouses of 
Kiwanis education. In pointing out 
that the scope of the district is adminis- 
trative and educational, he said the 
district has no right to substitute its 
own policies for those that have been 
set down for it. It must strive toward 
the attainment of the objectives of 
Kiwanis International, promote the 
building of new clubs, strengthening 
those already established, and extend 
club participation in the general Ki- 
wanis program. 

Mr. Johnson expressed the view that 
the outlook and future of Kiwanis will 
depend upon how big, how strong and 
how efficient the district organization 
will become. He sees the district or- 
ganization becoming more complete 
and more efficient—more thoroughly 
systematized with the gospel of Ki- 
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wanis so fully understood and so deep- 
ly entrenched that the district will 
become an almost perfect organization 
of broadminded men sternly facing a 
future of devotion. 


“Function and Inter-Relations of the 
International, District and Club 
Units’—Immedtate Past Presi- 
dent Amerman 


In discussing the ‘Functions and 
Inter-Relations of the International, 
District and Club Units of our Organi- 
zation’’ Immediate Past President 
Amerman declared that while the unity 
of our organization is rightfully stated 
as a club, the strength of our organiza- 
tion is in the individual member and 
that strength is determined by the un- 
derstanding and knowledge upon the 
part of our membership in the Kiwanis 
program of service. ‘‘The successful 
functioning of a club depends,” he 
said, “upon the calibre of its member- 
ship and of how much the member 
knows of the aims and purposes of 
Kiwanis; the successful functioning 
of the district depending upon the 
calibre of clubs in the district and in 
how well they are devoting their efforts 
toward the Kiwanis program; and the 
successful functioning of International 
depending upon codperation of both 
the club and the district and the type 
of leadership which comes to Interna- 
tional through the training received in 
the club and district.” Mr. Amerman 
said that Kiwanis International, which 
is in fact a federation of all the clubs, 
works through the district in forming 
the contact with the clubs. 


Kiwanms Education—Chairman 
Carrington 


Chairman Carrington of the Inter- 
national Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation set forth as the planks in the 
platform of district codperation with 
his committee: careful selection of the 
District Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation, divisional conferences of club 
presidents-elect, formal inauguration of 
district officers, wise use of the litera- 
ture available, observance of the Ki- 
wanis anniversary, an all-Kiwanis 
program for the district convention, 
and the publication of a district bul- 
letin. 
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“Organization and Administration of 
the District’—Trustee Neal 


On the subject, “The Organization 
and Administration of the District,” 
International Trustee Neal cautioned 
against the dangers that lie in over- 
organization. He pointed out the ad- 
vantages of utilizing the services of 
others particularly lieutenant gover- 
nors and emphasized the importance of 
the committee activity. He declared 
that the district organization must 
maintain control of all district func- 
tions and cautioned against the attrac- 
tion of successful clubs in large cities, 
urging the importance of greater at- 
tention to the clubs in the smaller 
communities where the dangers of 
decline are greater. 


Publicaty—Chairman Fischer 


Chairman Fischer of the Internation- 
al Committee on Publicity rated pub- 
licity as the biggest educator of the 
day and referred to its value in diffus- 
ing Kiwanis ideals and in gaining 
public good will. He said there is 
general willingness on the part of 
newspaper editors to give space to Ki- 
wanis news and said that bulletins will 
be issued pointing out the effective use 
of this medium. 


Music—Chairman Spaeth 


Chairman Spaeth of the Internation- 
al Committee on Music said that a new 
pamphlet tor the club Committees on 
Music has been completed and will be 
issued soon. He urged that the atten- 
tion of clubs be directed to the wealth 
of material in the revised song book, 
explaining that it is quite complete in 
permanent substance and recognized 
the supplementary use of local parodies 
and hits of the day. He wishes espe- 
cially stressed the many new Kiwanis 
songs and that at least one Kiwanis 
song should be sung at each meeting 
which should include a singing session 
of about ten minutes. He said the 
frequent practice of depending on only 
one man as a song leader is inadvis- 
able. Besides club singing, he asserted 
there is an opportunity for clubs to 
stimulate appreciation of music in com- 
munities by coéperating in the bringing 
of artists of merit for public concerts. 


“Relation of District Committees to 
International and Club Commit- 
tees’—Trustee Cummings 


International Trustee Cummings on 
“District Committees in Their Rela- 
tion to International and Club Com- 
mittees’’ charged that of the three, the 
district committees have been least ef- 
fective. He said that the International 
committees establish the policies for 
committee effort and the refinement of 
the statements of these policies creates 
a program in line with these policies, 


educates district and club committees 
as to their functions and promotes a 
program that has been created. The 
district and club committees obviously 
conform with this line of duty except 
for the establishment of policies. He 
stressed the importance of careful selec- 
tion of district committees pointing out 
in addition to other considerations that 
men who have shown well in district 
committee work are being drafted for 
International committee service. Among 
the duties of the governor in relation 
to committees, he said, should be his 
direction of their work, outlining their 
duties and promoting their activity, 
that he should study the functions of 
each committee, review the accomplish- 
ments and progress of preceding com- 
mittees, determine on a minimum pro- 
gram for each committee, codperate 
with the related International commit- 
tees, give the district committees the 
results of his study of previous work, 
give the district committees the mini- 
mum program he has decided upon, 
check up during the year on their 
work and finally give ample opportuni- 
ty for the report of their work to the 
district.” The discussion following 
his talk brought considerable favor 
from experience with the plan in the 
case of each committee of having all 
the members come from the same sec- 
tion so that they may get together 
conveniently. 


Laws and Regulations—Chairman 
Boatright 


After pointing out that many clubs 
and some districts have not adopted 
the Standard Forms for By-Laws, 
Chairman Boatright of the Internation- 
a! Committee on Laws and Regulations 
presented the resolution advocating 
that district secretaries be made dele- 
gates-at-large to International conven- 
tions which he reported was unanimous- 
ly opposed by his committee. After a 
brief discussion in which Trustee Smith 
set forth how this would violate the 
principle of confining official dele- 
gates to representatives of clubs and 
International officers, the opening of 
the way to similar privilege to district 
secretaries, treasurers, and lieutenant 
governors and the unwieldiness of the 
body that would result, the varying 
status of district secretaries some being 
appointed and many of them district 
employes, the Council unanimously 
disapproved the resolution. 

Chairman Boatright presented the 
various amendments to the district by- 
laws submitted by the Michigan Dis- 
trict to the end that the editor of the 
district publication be made ex-officio 
district trustee-at-large, saying that the 
committee had not had the opportunity 
to take formal action but that he per- 
sonally opposed these changes. The 
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Council unanimously rejected the 


amendments. 


Good Will and Grievances—Vice- 
Chairman Reimann 


Vice-Chairman Reimann of the In- 
ternational Committee on Good Will 
and Grievances said that a source of 
much dissatisfaction in clubs is due to 
financial difficulties and advocated the 
promotion of a sound budget policy. 
The evil of political campaigns in dis- 
tricts and clubs as breeders of ill will 
was stressed. He pointed to inter-club 
meetings as promoters of inter-com- 
munity good will and in the clubs he 
urged the practice of each Kiwanian 
visiting every member of his club at 
his place of business at least once dur- 
ing each year, that special attention be 
given to new members, that club sec- 
retaries inform members upon two 
consecutive unexcused absences and 
that a member of the club Committee 
on Good Will and Grievances visit 
such delinquent members. He pointed 
to the opportunities that Kiwanis gives 
for the promotion of international good 
will. 


Inter-Club Relations—Chairman 
Thomas 


Chairman Thomas of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions impressed the importance of 
promoting inter-club affairs of various 
sorts, the exchange of programs be- 
tween neighboring clubs in general 
inter-club activity as an aid to spon- 
soring and the helping of new clubs, 
in its beneficial effect on individual 
attendance and its help to better inter- 
community and intersectional under- 
standing. 


District Conventions—Trustee 


Heddleston 


Trustee Heddleston declared that 
the district convention should be the 
highlight of the governor’s adminis- 
tration, reflecting the activities of the 
district under his leadership. He de- 
scribed the convention machinery and 
outlined a program in detail. He urged 
the careful budgeting of convention 
expense. 


Attendance Contest—Chairma 
Perkinson 


Chairman Perkinson of the Inte:- 
national Committee on Attendance 
Contest asserted that regular attend- 
ance is essential to the life of Kiwanis, 
that Kiwanis education cannot be ef- 
fective unless the members are there 
to absorb it. He pointed to the signif- 
icance of the fact that the Department 
of Service to Weak Clubs is never 
called upon to give attention to any 
club the average attendance of which 
is as high as 75 per cent. He set forth 
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how the district governors may coéper- 
ate with his committee, and distributed 
copies of the records in the 1926-27 
attendance contest according to districts 
and the average monthly attendance 
by districts from January to June, 
1927. 


Efficiency Contest—Chairman Howard 
Smith 
Chairman Smith of the Efficiency 
Contest Committee said the Efficiency 
Contest is a mirror in which a club 
may see itself. One of its virtues is 
its promotion of a well rounded pro- 
gram on the part of clubs. He said 
that the information gained in the 
efficiency reports has helped in the de- 
velopment of the policies of Kiwanis 
and urged the assistance of the gover- 
nors in promoting a general partici- 
pation in this contest. 


“Kiwanis Objects, Objectives and 
Actiwities’— Trustee Snell 


On“Kiwanis Objects, Objectives and 
Activities,’ Trustee Snell emphasized 
the importance of stabilization to pro- 
duce effective application. He said the 
problem before us is to get every club 
in our organization active in trying to 
carry out the objects, objectives and 
activities of Kiwanis but that this must 
be done gradually. For example, in 
the work for the under-privileged child, 
he declared there is danger of a club 
becoming discouraged as the result of 
having attempted too much at the out- 
set. He pointed to the possibilities 
that lie in the promotion of a more 
intelligent, aggressive’ and serviceable 
citizenship, the development of voca- 
tional guidance, and then for the small- 
er towns the particular advantage there 
is in developing a better understanding 
between the farmer and the city man. 
He declared his belief that the perpe- 
tuity of Kiwanis lies in activity of the 
clubs in the promotion of the Interna- 
tional objects, objectives and activities, 
and that a slogan for 1928 could well 
be that more than ever before every 
Kiwanian, every club, and every dis- 
trict should analyze himself or itself 
and endeavor as never before to attain 
these objects, objectives and activities. 


Edie 


Chairman Edie of the Committee on 
Business Standards urged the district 
governors-elect to familiarize them- 
selves with the statement of Kiwanis 
Business Standards developed last year. 
He said it should be the purpose to 
make Kiwanians self-conscious of the 
reality of business standards and the 
need of progress in them, that there is 
danger in self-satisfaction, and that 
the public should be educated in the 
meaning and nature of business stand- 
ards. One of the purposes of this 


Business Standards—Chairman 


statement of principles, he said, is to 
advance business to a more complete 
and perfected state as a profession and 
the emphasis of spiritual considerations 
in business relationships. Specifically 
he asked that four meetings during the 
year in each club be devoted to business 
standards, the first for the instruction 
of members in the new statement; sec- 
ond, an address tracing the whole move- 
ment toward better business standards ; 
third, a talk by a prominent member 
of a trade or professional association 
telling how these better business stand- 
ards may be carried forward in his 
group; and fourth, a program includ- 
ing five or six five-minute talks on 
specific topics selected from the busi- 
ness standards statements as applied 
to the local communities. 


Vocational Guidance and Placement 
—Charman Hanna 


Chairman Hanna of the Committee 
on Vocational Guidance and Placement 
said Kiwanis should be proud of being 
the only international organization 
thus far to take up this objective and 
said that as a result other organizations 
are showing an interest in this activity. 
He said this effort should challenge 
the moral fibre of every Kiwanian, that 
it should be taken up with a spirit of 
seriousness and on a safe and sound 
basis or not at all because it deals in 
human beings and involves the bending 
of lives in certain directions. He warn- 
ed that this activity should not be con- 
fused with that for the under-privi- 
leged child because it is not limited 
to economic and socially under-privi- 
leged children, that in many wealthy 
families the problem is as great as 
among the poor. As a means of pur- 
suing this effort, he urged having out- 
standing speakers discuss it before 
interesting groups, having counsellors 
assist other guidance directors, aiding 
libraries in adding necessary material 
and particularly in the larger cities 
to bring about surveys as to this need. 


Agriculture—Chairman Jeter 


Chairman Jeter of the Committee 
on Agriculture set forth that his con- 
ception of the work of this committee 
does not include any effort to cure the 
ills of agriculture but that its purpose 
is to build a feeling of mutual helpful- 
ness and trust between the farmer and 
the city man. He said that a serious 
situation is developing in the better 
blood leaving the country for the urban 
centres and that while some still are 
left, it is necessary to help them to find 
contentment where they are. He said 
this problem is just as serious for the 
city man as for the farmer because of 
the dependence of everyone on the prod- 
ucts of the soil. He said that experi- 
ence has shown that farming can be 


made attractive. Among the club activ- 
ities he recommended in codperation 
with his committee, the holding of real 
farmers’ meetings, getting farmers to 
address the club, getting leaders in 
agriculture to talk, filling the farmer 
classification where it is possible, and 
in giving prizes for farm club work. 
These things he declared will tend to 
break down the distrust between city 
and country folk. 


International Public A ffairs—Past 
President Karr 

Past President Karr, Chairman of 
the Committee on International Public 
Affairs, said it is not the duty of his 
committee or Kiwanis International to 
actually take part in controversial pub- 
lic questions but rather to confine them- 
selves largely to the education of our 
own members. As an example he cited 
the series of articles on the War Debts 
in THe Kiwanis MaGazine. He said 
he was disappointed to find a passive 
attitude on the part of Kiwanis mem- 
bership on this question and went into 
detail in expressing his views regarding 
it. He said we must awaken public 
consciousness to certain public questions 
which in the end the public must solve. 
Mr. Karr said it is his plan to put 
the War Debt articles in pamphlet 
form and send them to members of 
congress and other public officials. 


Public Affairs in the United States— 
Charman Johns 


Chairman Johns of the Committee 
on Public Affairs for the United States 
stressed the value of the pamphlet 
“The Outline of Citizenship’ which 
he said in many instances has become 
a text book in vocational schools, Y. 
W. C. A.’s, and other agencies. He 
urged the promotion of its distribution 
by local schools especially where it 
might assist prospective citizens. 
Among the public problems he dis- 
cussed was the crime situation which 
he said is costing the United States 
thirteen billion dollars annually. He 
said there is needed greater certainty 
of detection and of conviction, that the 
criminal procedure must be revised and 
the jury system improved. He dwelt 
with reforestation, character education, 
commercial aviation, and conservation, 
calling attention particularly to the 
depletion of coal and fishery resources. 
He said the committee plans additional 
material for clubs. 


Under-Privileged Child—Charman 
Oliver 


Chairman Oliver of the Committee 
on Under-Privileged Child announced 
the committee’s intention to continue 
the use of the two pamphlets on this 
subject “The Under-Privileged Child” 

(Turn to page 45) 





Sojourning to Seattle 


‘Arrange Your Itineraries Now in Order to See -All the Unsurpassed Beauty and -Attractions of 
the National Parks, Canadian and American Rockies, the Western (Country, and the (ities 
En ‘Route to the Convention in This Uigorous (ity of the Great Pacific-Northwest 
By MERTON S. HEISS 


ConvENTION MANAGER 


OT the least of the pleasures 

incident to attendance at the 

Twelfth Annual Conven- 

tion of Kiwanis Interna- 

tional at Seattle, June 17 to 21, will 

be the rail and water journeys made 

possible by scientifically arranged rout- 

ings of the famous transcontinental 
carriers. 

An unusually wide variety of trips 
are possible and from a financial stand- 
point it is of interest to note that sum- 
mer rates trom practically all 
sections of the country are 
greatly reduced in price, so 
reduced in fact that a budget 
readily prepared 
which will induce the in- 
terested Kiwanian to include 
all members of his family. 

It’s a great opportunity to 
“See America First,” to visit 
the wonderlands of the west- 
ern part of our country where 
scenery is unsurpassed in any 
accessible part of the world. 
‘The trip is not alone of in- 
terest to adults; the children 
will see those sights which 
they have marveled over in 
their geography les- 
sons, most particu- 


canbe 





stock is constantly added to and im- 
proved. 

Many routings, through the middle- 
western section, will include Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Ogden and thence west 
through southern Idaho to Portland, 
Oregon and up from there due north 
to Seattle. Here is presented an op- 
portunity to visit the “mile high” city 
of Denver, scene of a memorable Ki- 
wanis convention and a city that is 
unique in history as well as in geogra- 


phy in the North American Continent. 
From Denver there is a most in- 
teresting trip through the Royal Gorge 
of the Arkansas with a stop at Ten- 
nessee Pass, the highest railroad point 
on the North American Continent, 
nearly 11,000 feet above sea-level and 
icy cold in mid summer. It is the peak 
of “the hump” as railroad men call 
this tough two-engine pull over the 
mountains. Then there is a long down- 
ward slide with a few uphill ramblings 
and the traveler finds him- 








self in Salt Lake -City, in- 
teresting in itself and close 
to one of the wonders of the 
modern world, Great Salt 
Lake. It has been said that 
no person can claim to have 
traveled and ‘“‘seen things” 
unless he can list the Great 
Salt Lake among the treas- 
ured memories of his ramblcs. 
The Mormon Temple, built 
by the pioneers of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints, is at Salt Lake 
City and so is the tabernacle 
of the church, open to the 








Above: In the Bitter Root Mountains with open air observation car. 
Below: Mt. Rainier and Reflection Lake near Seattle, Washington. 





larly those residing 
east of the Missis- 
sippi River. 

The national 
parks will be open 
by the time of the 
convention ; the com- 
mittee had that point 
in mind when the 
dates were set. The 
national parks of the 
United States and 
Canada are world 
famed and the rail- 
roads have in all 
cases made tours of 
the parks as easy 
and comfortable 
from a transporta- 
tion standpoint as 
possible. Each year 
new “gateways,” en- 
trances and exits are 
brought into exist- 
ence and rolling 





public and in which is located 
the famous pipe 
organ of ‘the human 
voice.’ Concerts 
without entrance fee 
are provided daily 
atthe tabernacle and 
guides point out and 
explain the matters 
of interest in this 
city. 

This particu- 
lar trip has 
its near-conclusion 
at Portland, also 
scene of a great Ki- 
wanis convention— 
Portland the city of 
roses, blooming 
from early spring 
into December. Port- 
land is a wonderful 
city and Oregon is a 
wonderful state. No 
man can quite tell 
Oregon’s history. 
Geologically she 
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Photos Courtesy Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
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is very old and scien- 
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Lake Josephine and Grinnell Glacier, Glacier National Park. 


tists claim she was the first land to rise 
from the sea of all the vast stretch that 
now comprises the Pacific Coast. A 
glacial age sheared off the peaks of 
granite mountains. It ripped wide 
canyons in the lowlands. Volcanoes 
obliterated life over vast areas and 
created awe inspiring chasms. The 
ever-leveling waters of sea and rivers 
carved beautiful bays, magnificent 
gorges and broad valleys. On her 


once tropic shores the camel had its 
origin, so the scientists tell us. The 
sabre-toothed tiger sought prey in 
jungle marshes. Giant lizards meas- 
ured their length in fifty-feet units 















over earth steaming 
from a torrid sun. 

You won’t meet 
any _ sabre-toothed 
tigers in Oregon and 
no fifty-foot lizards 
will clutter up the 
streets but you will 
see a land that gives 
you just about your 
choice of any scenic 
setting possible in 
the north temperate 
zone. There are 
mountains and gla- 
ciers, forests, water- 


beds, 


Another route brings you through 
the great wheat country, the source of 
the ingredients of a great proportion 
of the world’s bread supply. On one 
of these trips it might be mentioned 
that the night-time view of the city of 
Butte, Montana, with its “‘richest hill 
in the world” is unusual and inspiring. 
For an hour or more one sees distinctly 
before him the lights of Butte. Winding 
and turning and twisting, the train per- 
mits the traveler to feast his interested 
eyes on this most novel view. Coming 
into Spokane another great opportunity 
for history and scenery is offered the 
convention traveler. Spokane is the 
heart and soul of the famed “Inland 
Empire,” the center of the great region 
of five states known as the Pacific- 
Northwest. Here Spokane sits in the 
very heart of a great wheat belt, live 
stock and farming country, flanked by 
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Photos Courtesy Chicago Burlington and Quincy Railroad 


Colorado’s mountain highways are full of curves and thrills. 


falls, lakes, natural caves, rich, producing mines, key to a vast 
plains, ocean beaches, lava storehouse of water-power and the cen- 
extinct volcanoes, ter of the white pine forests of the 
gorges, deep canyons, hot world. 

springs, and all are easily 
accessible. 


Of course it should be stated that in 
(Turn to page 43) 












A moonlight picture of the ocean shore at 
Santa Menica, fourteen miles from Los Angeles 











Photos Courtesy Rock Island Lines 
In Arizona you will see many varieties of the cactus. 
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HE unattainable ever haunts the corridors of heart’s 
desire. 

I have never known a man who did not want to 
own an orange grove or a yacht. I have never seen an 
orange grove or a yacht which was not for sale. Sailors 
retire and buy a farm; farmers retire and move to the 
seashore. Colored women spend much money on ointments 
to straighten their hair; white women make plutocrats out 
of beauty parlor owners having their hair waved. Every 
city man wants to own a farm and every farmer wants to 
live where the white lights burn in the city. 

I am like that, too. My life has been in the city so one of 
my greatest joys comes from sticking a seed or root or 
bulb in the ground and watching it grow. It gives me a 
sort of godlike feeling to have something to do with the 
resultant crop of blossoms. 

My back yard is just a little larger than is needed to 
swing the proverbial cat. I never understood just why a 
man should swing a cat but this diversion has always been 
a standard of measurement for back yards. I but follow 
the ancient landmarks... I like birds; no man who likes 
birds also likes cats. But even if I did have a cat I doubt 
if I would swing it by the tail to measure my back yard. 

Be that as it may I try to synchronize the planting in 
my back yard so I will have flowers from crocus time till 
the frost catches the dahlias and chrysanthemums. There 
is no prettier flower than an apple blossom but I did not 
have room for an apple tree in the yard. Its shade would 
take up my flower space, so I planted my apple tree against 
the side of the garage. 

I chose a crab apple because its blossoms are so sweet and 
its large crop of small red fruit so decorative. I cut the tree 
off a foot above the ground and trained two limbs running 
right and left at right angles. I kept the tree pruned of all 
other branches. The second year I allowed five secondary 
limbs to grow vertically from each of these two. 

After tour years I have a gridiron of apple tree flat 
against the side of the garage, reaching to its top. By 
constant pruning of all the suckers and limbs which wanted 
to come forward I have the tree under absolute control. 
It covers the side of the garage with blossoms in which 
the bees hum and gather honey in the spring and where the 
birds peck joyfully at the red fruit in the autumn. 

[am rather proud of this tree; it has been my baby for 
several years. I have cut away its dead wood and generally 
made it behave. Pruning yesterday, cutting away some 
limbs I did not want and making small incisions beyond 
buds where I wanted limbs to come out next spring and 
complete my design, I philosophised a bit. I meditated 
on how this tree would have run riot had it been allowed its 
will. Its spots of shade would have rendered useless a 
six foot half circle of ground ; it would have run high above 
the garage, pushing the guttering off and wasting in use- 
less and unsightly growth and strength now going into a 
wonderful crop of flowers and fruit. 

I pay much attention (give much attention) and give 
much care to the apple tree, never realizing that everything 


I do to it I might have done to my own life with great 
advantage to my work, my morals and my health. 

In common with my fellow Kiwanian I could cut away 
a lot of dead wood to advantage. I am not as charitable 
in thought and word as I should be. There are people I 
do not like to whom I do not give true credit for accomplish- 
ment. I do them the mental and at times verbal wrong of 
ascribing evil motives even to their good acts. Charity 
of thought and of word is more important than charity of 
deed. 

In common with you, old timer, I could well prune away 
some bad habits. I smoke too many cigarettes. Your 
worship at the shrine of the goddess Nicotine may be a 
pipe or a cigar. We have both allowed the habit to creep 
up on us. On the down hill side of life we need every bit 
of heart power we have in reserve. I do not take enough 
exercise. I am soft; this habit is just a sucker like those on 
the apple tree which I could well prune out of my life and 
be the happier. 

Then there are my morals. Gee, what a job I could do 
with those if I would tackle them. I won’t tell you about 
them, however, nor will I comment on yours. But you 
know what I mean. Couldn’t yours be improved, too? 

Before I had climbed the step ladder to reprune that 
tree I stepped twenty feet away from it to size it up. I 
followed each limb with my eye and decided just what 
pruning it needed to make the design I had for it; what 
would give it most grace, symmetry and beauty. On the 
ladder I was too close to it; the very closeness kept me 
from getting the whole tree in proper perspective. 

Herein lies the difficulty in regulating our lives to bring 
out their best usefulness, their greatest beauty and sym- 
metry. We are so close to ourselves that we see us all out 
of drawing. We do not step aside of ourselves to get a 
longer range view of our lives. We do not see which 
way we are growing, which are the useless, the ugly, the 
sucker features of our lives. The word “sucker” in either 
its. horticultural or its slang sense is still a good word. 

It’s around the first of the year now, when we should 
begin to take stock. In this coming time of general reckon- 
ing the great lesson of the little tree is that I must stand off 
and take a good look at Roe Fulkerson. I want to see 
where his life needs pruning, where some of the things 
he has done distort his life a bit. 

I shall try to look at my life as a whole. Perhaps I can 
train it along more symmetrical and more worth-while 
lines, so it will blossom more beautifully for the people who 
have to see it, especially those who live with it every day. 
The old tree has been neglected for years. Some of the 
branches to be lopped off will need a major operation. 
There is a lot of dead wood to be cut; there will be quite a 
pile of waste branches left around on the ground when I 
get through. 

Maybe this idea is only good for me; but I would like 
you to step off a few feet from you, and give yourself 
the once over with this thought in mind; how much dead 
wood needs pruning off your tree? 
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Enticing Program for the Seattle Convention 


By FRANK P. HAMMOND 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON CONVENTION PROGRAM 


IMMEDIATE Past Governor, ILLINoIs-EAsTERN Iowa District 


T is well established in Kiwanis 
that a convention attending club 
is a good club, and that a good 
club is a convention attending 

club. It appears also that a convention 
attending district is a good district and 
a good district is a convention attend- 
ing district. The annual Kiwanis In- 
ternational convention is the fountain 
head for Kiwanis education, informa- 
tion, inspiration and fellowship. 

The Seattle club, under the chair- 
manship of T. Harry Gowman, feels 
keenly its responsibility, especially in 
view of the fact that it has urged the 
coming of this convention to Seattle 
for these past five years. Chairman 
Gowman says, “Seattle furnishes splen- 
did facilities of every nature for the 
convention. There is a convenient and 
spacious Auditorium for the general 
sessions and ample space for separate 
conferences and committee meetings. 


Seattle is well equipped with an ade- 
quate number of first hotel 
rooms.” 

We realize that no new thing can 
be done without enough knowledge of 
old things to improve upon them. 
Therefore we have studied the pro- 
grams of past Intern&tional conven- 
tions, especially that of Memphis. We 
have studied also the discussions of 
the International Executive Committee 
and all of the comments and recommen- 
dations that were made in the past. 
We take off our hats to the past in 
respect ‘to their achievements and suc- 
cess, but we take off our coats to the 
future in order to build a program 
second to none. 

The program has taken on more 
than a skeleton form. The four day 
sessions are all planned and in many 
instances speakers definitely assigned. 

The program presents some changes 
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from the past based upon recommenda- 
tions from International officers, dis- 
trict officers and from delegates, es- 
pecially with reference to.a balancing 
between Kiwanis education, diversified 
speeches on topics closely connected 
with Kiwanis objectives, features and 
entertainment. It is our desire to 
maintain high attendance and hold the 
interest of the delegates at every session 
of the convention. The Memphis plan 
of separate afternoon conferences will 
be continued where opportunity will 
afford for every delegate to take an 
individual part in the discussions. 

On Monday there will be the officers’ 
conferences ; Tuesday, five conferences 
on club administration, and on Wed- 
nesday, five conferences covering the 
major objectives. A distinct change 
from the Memphis Convention will be 
addresses by nationally renowned men 

(Turn to page 47) 


Anniversary Week 


By WILLIAM J. CARRINGTON 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EpUCATION 


OTHING is more inspiring 
than a study of the evolu- 
tion of the ideals of Kiwa- 
nis, coming up in orderly 

fashion from lowly beginnings to the 
highest known to man. A small group 
of “Detroit business men met in the fall 
of 1914 in order to develop closer social 
and commercial intercourse. On Janu- 
ary 21, 1915 the club adopted the name 
“Kiwanis,” held its first recorded meet- 
ing and received its charter from the 
State of Michigan. The motto of this 
club was: “We Trade.” Such were 
the lowly beginnings of this most virile 
service club. 

In the first thirteen years of its 
existence Kiwanis has grown into the 
stature of a young giant. It has spread 
from the narrow confines of one city 
out over the entire English speaking 
portion of the North American conti- 
nent. Spiritual growth has more than 
kept pace with the phenomenal numeri- 
cal growth. In more than 1650 of the 
leading cities of the United States and 


Canada the hearts of over a hundred 
thousand of outstanding business and 
professional men have been captured 
and held by its idealism. Students 
of sociology believe that civilization 
is passing from the mechanical age 
into an era characterized by the spiri- 
tual development of man. Man rather 
than the machine is coming to occupy 
the center of the stage. If this be true 
the early struggles of Kiwanis and its 
groping toward the light will be of 
sociological significance to our own 
children and to future generations. 
The foundation upon which rests the 
whole superstructure of our organiza- 
tion is the understanding of Kiwanis 
y Kiwanians. If the foundation is 
firm the superstructure is one of 
grandeur and stability. If the founda- 
tion is unstable there soon appear the 
signs of disintegration: poor attend- 
ance, inactive committees and ineffi- 
ciency. The membership in a really 
great club knows Kiwanis. Every 
great club today is a monument to one 
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or more past presidents who caught 
the vision and made it a major objec- 
tive to disseminate Kiwanis education. 
Coming as it does early in the admin- 
istration of new club officers Anni- 
versary Week offers a_ wonderful 
opportunity for the dissemination of 
knowledge about the aims, purposes, 
policies and ideals of Kiwanis. 

There is probably no time during 
the year so opportune for reminding 
both old and new members of the 
deeper meaning and earnest purpose 
of Kiwanis. The program committee 
may well call upon the committee on 
Kiwanis education to produce a pro- 
gram featuring the history, accomplish- 
ments, principles, objects, objectives, 
policies and future of Kiwanis. The 
earnest and thoughtful observance of 
Anniversary W eck will re-dedicate us 
to the fine, lofty ideals upon which 
rest the future of Kiwanis. 

It is not our purpose to dictate the 
details of this program. Almost with- 

(Turn to page 48) 
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Kiwanis Literature 


OOKS are the reservoirs of national life, the inter- 
preters of national character” is the significant state- 
ment of Hamilton Wright Mabie. It is a human 

instinct to record experiences in some form whether in the 
hieroglyphics of the Egyptians or the books of these 
modern days. The life of an organization is characterized 
by the same tendencies, and its literature becomes a signifi- 
cant part of its life and work. 

So with Kiwanis. In the growth and advance of the 
organization, there has gradually developed a literature of 
no mean proportion, which is indeed the “reservoir” of its 
organization life, the “interpreter” of its organization 
character. 

As Kiwanis has developed in function and achievement, 
the literature of the organization has also increased in 
volume and quality. Significant additions to the literature 
have been made especially in the last two years. There is 
much yet to be done to perfect the literature of our organi- 
zation, but even the excellent literature now available is 
not adequately known and used by our members. 

The responsibility of our members and especially of our 
leaders is to thoroughly inform themselves in regard to 
our literature to make the most practical use of all forms 
of it, and to contribute to its further enlargement and 
improvement. 

In spite of the literature exhibits at International and 
district conventions and the constant distribution of sam- 
ples to clubs and individual members, we continue to have 
many evidences of the ignorance still prevailing in regard 
to the literature which is available for the furtherance of 
the various phases of our work. 

Kiwanis literature is of two broad types: the informa- 
tional and the inspirational. The informational literature 
consists of such pamphlets as the Constitution and By- 
Laws, the Manual for Club Officers, committee sugges- 
tions in leaflets and bulletins, Kiwanis Activities, etc. The 
inspirational literature seeks to inspire action in the prac- 
tical application of Kiwanis objects and ideals to daily 
life. Among these are “Back to Fundamentals” by Past 
President Patterson, “Kiwanis” by C. Pinkney Jones, 
Kiwanis Business Standards, addresses in the proceedings 
of annual conventions, and articles in THe Kiwanis 
MAGAZINE. 

While our literature is characterized by these two main 
types, it is obvious that some literature is a combination of 
the informational and inspirational. Each type has its 
peculiar value and neither could be of the same practical 
usefulness without the other. The informational, while 
presenting the facts, requires the inspirational literature 
to inspire Kiwanians to give real expression to their dy- 
namic leadership. 

District officers are supplied with samples of all lit- 
erature in the form of leaflets and cards that are available 
without expense through International Headquarters. The 
district officers in visiting clubs and in attending meetings 


of district boards of trustees, inter-club meetings, and dis- 
trict conferences are urged to inform Kiwanians so far as 
possible concerning this literature. Officers and members 
are urged to take time carefully to view the exhibits at 
International and district conventions. Clubs desiring lit- 
erature for any purpose will be advised concerning the best 
kind and will be supplied with copies upon writing to In- 
ternational Headquarters. 

In addition to knowing about the literature, our leaders 
and members should seek to make the most practical use of 
it. One of the greatest problems of public libraries is to 
secure the interest of the people in using the wealth of 
books that are stored upon their shelves. The same prob- 
lem in kind is present in Kiwanis. District officers espe- 
cially in official visitation to clubs should seek to inform 
officers as well as committees concerning our literature. 
The Manual for Club Officers is sent each year to the 
presidents of clubs and additional copies will be sent for 
other officers upon request. This manual, however, is 
not for members or committees. Leaflets of suggestions 
may also be secured for the chairmen and members of all 
club committees. We will soon have a Manual for Dis- 
trict Officers and a complete group of suggestions for dis- 
trict committees. Committees on Kiwanis Education should 
develop ways and means for interesting members in the 
large amount of Kiwanis material that is in the proceedings 
of annual conventions and in each issue of THE Krwanlis 
MaGaziIneE. The annual volume of Kiwanis Activities, 
while an informational summary of the officially reported 
activities of the clubs during the year, is a volume of real 
inspiration for clubs in planning activities and for prospec- 
tive Kiwanians in towns without Kiwanis clubs. 

But it is not enough to know about and use our present 
literature. Our officers as well as members should sense 
their responsibilities to see to it that there is a better 
Kiwanis literature tomorrow. The continued experience 
and larger achievements of Kiwanis must be recorded and 
the character and spirit of the organization be further in- 
terpreted in terms of record so that there may be a con- 
stant improvement in the literature. This will assist the 
organization to still further development and expansion 
of its practical activities. Those who, in using our lit- 
erature, find suggestions for its improvement should for- 
ward these to International Headquarters for use in its 
further revision or expansion. Leaders and committee 
chairmen responsible for the creation and revision of our 
literature should endeavor to write into it the broadest 
possible experience of the organization. 

Thoroughly know, wisely use, and coéperatively improve 
our literature—this will make for Kiwanis progress. 


“ea, 
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The Colorado River Development 
Problem Discussed Before Kiwanis (lub of Tucson, Arizona 


By DWIGHT B. HEARD 


Apvisor To CoLorapo River ComMIssIoN OF ARIZONA AND 
Director, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


HE development of the Colo- 

rado River is a big, construc- 

tive, many-sided project, the 

right solution of whith is of 
tremendous interest to Arizona. It is 
a project so big and so complicated 
that a man becomes humble as he 
studies it. 

This is an age of factual knowledge 
and I shall review some of the most 
vital facts underlying this great ques- 
tion. In considering these facts we 
must recognize that the enormous nat- 
ural resources of the Colorado River 
within Arizona are the state’s greatest 
asset. 

The constructive work of the Colo- 
rado River Conference, whose sessions 
lasting about a month have been held 
at Denver during the last ninety days, 
have done much to clarify the issue, 
remove it from the entanglement of 
political maneuvering and from the 
twilight zone between state and fed- 
eral rights. Governor George H. Dern 
of Utah, who with the other governors 
of the upper Colorado River basin 
states called this important conference, 
well summarized the spirit of the con- 
ference when in his opening address 
as chairman he made the following 
statement: 

“Unless we are here with determina- 
tion to do justice as well as to seek 
justice our deliberations are fore- 
doomed to failure. Statesmanship and 
enlightened self-interest alike dictate 
that we compose our differences and 
go before the country as a compact 
unit. God has made us neighbors, let 
justice make us friends.” 

At the Colorado River Conference, 
the Upper Basin governors practically 
sat as an informal board of mediation 
and listened impartially to the com- 
plete presentation of the Arizona and 
California viewpoints. As the facts 
were developed in the testimony it be- 
came evident that, while the Swing- 
Johnson bill has been generally dis- 
cussed as a flood control measure, one 
of the principal reasons for the fierce 
controversy over the bill was the ques- 
tion of who should control the millions 
of horse-power of “white coal,” tied 


*Address before the Kiwanis Club of Tucson, 
Arizona, November 11, 1927. The views of 
Senator Hiram Johnson, before the Kiwanis Club 
of Pasadena, California, were presented in the 
August, 1927, issue of THE Kiwanis MaGaziNe. 





up in the canyons of the Colorado 
River, mostly in Arizona. It was 
made clear that the large part of the 
water draining from the 242,000 square 
miles of the Colorado River basin area 
had to pass through the mighty can- 
yons in Arizona and that within these 
canyons there existed a fall of 2369 
feet; this combination of huge volume 
of water with fall giving to Arizona 
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a natural resource capable of produc- 
ing vast power which she must pro- 
tect. 

It was clearly shown in the testi- 
mony that Arizona contributes over 17 
per cent of the water supply of the 
Colorado River, while California con- 
tributes none; that Arizona contains 
45 per cent of the drainage area of the 
Colorado River and California less 
than 2 per cent. 

It was further developed that Ari- 
zona could not safely approve the 
Colorado River compact until she. had 
obtained, in an agreement with Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, a just allocation 
of water for use in reclaiming Arizona 
lands, and a proper distribution of 
power benefits in lieu of taxation as 
compensation for Arizona’s contribu- 
tion of natural resources in the pro- 
duction of power. 

As the Colorado River Conference 
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progressed, it became more and more 
evident to the delegations from the 
Upper Basin states that not only was 
the Swing-Johnson bill framed solely 
in the interest of California but was 
very evidently an infringement of the 
sovereign state rights of Arizona and 
the other Colorado River basin states. 
Practically all of the $125,000,000 ap- 
propriation of government money was 
shown to be for the benefit of Cali- 
fornia development and contained in 
the bill was a power subsidy to the 
Imperial Valley of $2,000,000 a year, 
which subsidy was created through the 
use of the natural resources of Ari- 
zona and Nevada. 

We get an idea of the tremendous 
importance to Arizona of power de- 
velopment in the canyon of the Colo- 
rado when we consider that reports of 
the United States Geological Survey 
show that a constructive power devel- 
opment of the river makes almost cer- 
tain the eventual development of 
4,000,000 horse-power at a series of 
dam sites in Arizona, with one partly 
in Arizona and partly in Nevada, an 
amount equal to 80 per cent of all the 
hydro-electric power used in the United 
States in 1926. 

The sessions of the conference also 
developed the vital need of preserving 
for use within the United States, Amer- 
ican-produced water stored in the 
mighty reservoir sites within Arizona's 
boundaries and protecting these waters 
against possible appropriation in Mex- 
ico. This discussion in the conference 
resulted in the unanimous passage of 
the Mexican resolution, signed by the 
governors of the seven Colorado River 
basin states, urging upon President 
Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg the 
necessity of conducting negotiations 
with the Republic of Mexico to protect 
the Colorado River for use in the 
United States. 

One of the most outstanding fea- 
tures of the conference was the adop- 
tion of the Pittman Report defining 
the principles of state sovereignty and 
the right to the use by the states of 
their land and water, and also illus- 
trating the need of coéperation in this 
great Colorado River development be- 
tween the states and the federal gov- 
ernment, with recognition of the re- 

(Turn lo page 52) 
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Kiwanis Business Standards 


The Statement Was Drawn Up After a (areful Survey of 
Existing (odes of Ethics and It Involved Special 
-Adaption to Kiwanis Purposes 


By LIONEL D. EDIE 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON BusINESS STANDARDS 


URING the past year the 

International Committee on 

Business Standards set itself 

the task of creating a con- 
crete statement of Kiwanis Business 
Standards. Such a task involved a 
careful survey of various codes of 
ethics already in existence among trade 
and professional associations. It also 
involved creating a statement which 
would be adapted to the peculiar pur- 
pose of Kiwanis. In order that the 
task might be carried out in a thorough- 
ly competent manner it was decided to 
refer certain parts of the task to an 
expert in this field. Professor Fred V. 
Chew at Indiana University was select- 
ed for this work. Professor Chew 
carefully studied about 200 existing 
codes of business and _ professional 
standards and built up a group of def- 
inite ideas appearing most frequently 
in these codes. In addition he critically 
surveyed the general literature of the 
field and compiled a bibliography of 
the most important books and magazine 
articles. 

Recognizing that this process taken 
by itself might result in too theoretical 
a picture of Kiwanis standards, the 
committee sent a questionnaire direct 
‘o Kiwanis clubs. This questionnaire 
contained a number of specific inquiries 
such as: \Vhat are some of the most 
common forms of unfair competition 
which appear in your community? 
What are the forms of misrepresenta- 
tion in advertising which seem to you 
most harmful ? What are the three or 
four most serious evils in business prac- 
tice in your city? 

As a result of these questionnaires 
the committee secured from all parts of 
the country a most interesting list of 
unsound business and professional 
practices as well as a suggestion of 
desired standards. The results were 
analyzed by Professor Chew and en- 
abled the committee to base its con- 
clusions upon the actual experience of 
Kiwanians everywhere. 

At this stage a preliminary draft of 
Kiwanis standards was drawn up and 
submitted to about 150 prominent busi- 
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ness and professional men in the coun- 
try for criticism and suggestion. The 
replies were remarkably complete and 
made possible a valuable revision of 
the preliminary draft. Professor Chew 
furnished the International committee 
with a detailed report and explained 
the reasons for each specific topic con- 
tained in the final draft. When the 
committee came together for final 
action the International committee had 
a great mass of information at its 
finger tips but still faced the task of 
careful discussion of every word and 
phrase in the proposed statement. They 
decided to throw the material under 
three major headings: 
I. Ideals 

II. Application 

III. Realization 

The problem of application was re- 
duced to the following seven major 
captions : 

1. Honesty—Thou shalt not steal, 
either by old or new methods. 

2. Fair Competition—Not merely 
the letter but the spirit of fairness. 

3. Law and Busines s—Higher 
standards mean fewer laws. 

4. Impartial Arbitration—The court 
of last resort. 

5. Improving Employment Rela- 
*tions—E mphasize the human factor. 

6. Waste Reduction—A total asset; 
it has no liabilities. 

7. Business Stabilization—Steady- 
ing prosperity by balanced production. 

The committee realized, however, 
that such general phrases have limited 
value unless they are given concrete 
definition. Consequently with the aid 
of Professor Chew’s report they at- 
tempted to reduce to a perfectly con- 
crete form the meaning of the funda- 
mental and basic topics. For instance, 
under the heading of fair competition, 
the specific statements are as follows: 

Kiwanis should strive to eradicate 
not only those forms of unfair com- 
petition which have been branded un- 
lawful but also those countless weapons 
of deception and injury which are so 
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questionable as to conflict with the 
spirit of Kiwanis ideals. 

Kiwanis specifically condemns such 
sharp practices as slandering competi- 
tors, hiring employees of a competitor 
to obtain trade secrets, price favoritism 
to special buyers, unfair disclosure of 
bids, glowing promises which cannot 
be fulfilled, and hidden defects in mer- 
chandise. 

The result of this whole procedure 
has been the setting up of a perfectly 
tangible and concrete statement of 
Kiwanis Business Standards. This 
statement is an elaboration of the ob- 
jective: “To seek an adequate expres- 
sion of the ideals of Kiwanis as ap- 
plied to business and professional 
standards and to promote the accept- 
ance of those principles in business 
and professional life.” If this objec- 
tive is to have life and reality it must 
find a means of expressing itself in the 
actual behavior of the rank and file of 
Kiwanis membership. There is un- 
doubtedly a broad opportunity for 
Kiwanis to further the raising of busi- 
ness standards in the future. Such 
standards are by no means in their 
final form. They are still in process 
of evolution and Kiwanis should have a 
hand in guiding the course of this 
evolution. 

In dedicating the new George F. 
Baker Graduate School of Business 
Administration, the President of Har- 
vard University is reported as having 
used this expression—‘Businegs, the 
oldest of the arts, the youngest of the 
professions.” This apt phrase sum- 
marizes the situation and suggests to 
Kiwanis that the task of formulating 
business standards is still in its in- 
fancy. To quote the last clause of the 
new statement of Kiwanis Business 
Standards: 

“The modern achievements of busi- 
ness and the professions are due as 
much to the realization of ethical 
standards as to mechanical efficiency. 
Progress compels constant revision of 
these standards—the continuous chal- 
lenge of business and the professions 
to Kiwanis.” 
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Extension 


Do you believe that Kiwanis has been a good thing for 
your town? Do you think the town is a better town as 
a result of having had the club? If so, would it not also 
be a good thing for that neighboring town which has no Ki- 
wanis club? 

Kiwanis clubs do not just happen. Some one is re- 
sponsible for every Kiwanis club on the continent. In 
that nearby town is a group of business and professional 
men known best to you and to your other friends in Ki- 
wanis who would make the nucleus of a good club. 
Kiwanis is not alone in the service club field. Loyal Ki- 
wanians believe that these good men would do better in 
a Kiwanis club. 

Kiwanis clubs are sponsored by the nearest neighboring 
club. The best selectors of members of Kiwanis are 
Kiwanians. There is no better work for a Kiwanis club 
than organizing and sponsoring another club. If there is 
such a prospective town in your neighborhood, get in touch 
with your lieutenant governor or the district governor. 
He will codperate with you to get the club going. 

Field representatives of International, located at con- 
venient points, will be glad to do the detail work of organ- 
ization and education. But the ground work should be 
done by some club in the immediate neighborhood, which, 
through friendships and business connections, is best qual- 
ified to select the men to make a good club. 


“8 De 


A quarrel is like the two halves of a sedlitz 


powder. Think it over. 
8 De 
Your Son 


Are you a father of a boy in school? If so, rejoice and be 
exceeding glad, for God has been good to you. 

Is he one of those brilliant lads with every report high 
above the average of his class? Rejoice and be exceeding 
glad, for God has been good to you. 

Is he one of the slow, plodding boys who finishes at the 
bottom of the class every year? Rejoice, and be exceeding 
glad, for God has been good to you. 

If he is the scintillating lad who leads his class; if he 
holds study above all else and realizes the sacrifices you 
have made for his education ; if he bones like a good fellow 
and finishes honor man in his class, he may be an educator, 
or an authority on the specialty he takes up, and thus bring 
honor to the family name. 

If he is too dumb to more than get under the wire at ex- 
amination time, the chances are his mind is full of the 
practical things of life. Because he is short on theory, he 
may some day be a captain of industry and thus bring honor 
to the family name. 

At a commencement of an eastern college, an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Something-or-other was conferred on 


an alumnus of the class of twelve years before. He is 
one of the leading engineers of his particular line who has 
amassed wealth and fame both of which he shared with his 
alma mater. The presentation of his diploma was made by 
the professor of mathematics who had been his room mate 
twelve years before. 

The math professor had finished at the head of his class, 
honor man and was supremely happy in the chair of mathe- 
matics. The roommate who had never been able to master 
logarithms and cube root, and finished at the foot of his 
class, was happy in his work as a construction engineer. 

If you have a boy in college, be glad for God has been 
good to you. If he is at the head of his class be glad, for 
he has one kind of brains. If he is at the foot of his class, 
be glad, for he has another kind of brains. If he is in the 
middle of his class, still be glad, for he has yet another kind 
of brains. 

You never can tell from where he sits how his feet are 
going to look in the picture. So just be glad you’ve got a 
boy and are able to send him to college! 


It is no use to try to sell Harvard Classics on 
the Princeton campus. , 


Entertainment 


Every proprietor of a moving picture show, theater, lec- 
ture course or a chautauqua knows it is impossible to 
entertain the same audience with the same kind of a show 
fifty-two weeks in a year. The great joy of the circus 
is that we have only one chance to see it each year. The- 
atrical and motion picture houses change their programs 
every week, thus entertaining the same people over and 
over. 

Thoughtful men in Kiwanis realize this more each year 
and no longer attempt to have a “speech” at every meet- 
ing. Few cities are large enough to supply an interesting 
talker fifty-two meetings a year. In comparing our enter- 
tainment with that of the theaters we should remember 
that the entertainment is amateur and not professional, 
volunteer and not paid talent. 

The expectation of a “speaker of the day” has sent more 
than one good Kiwanian into that Sargasso Sea of 
“dropped for non-attendance.” Thoughtful Kiwanians 
now plan carefully the entertainment features of Kiwanis 
meetings. 

The division of the meetings between the various stand- 
ing committees, development of a certain number of meet- 
ings devoted to music and strictly amusement features, the 
holding of a certain number of inter-club meetings and 
meetings of picnic character, will do much to relieve the 
monotony of routine with a “speaker of the day” whose 
message is too often of importance to him only. 
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By Exposure 


Every phase of the profession of teaching has changed 
except the poor pay of the teachers. That remains as 
ever. The school time of life has not changed greatly but 
the ease with which children learn has been revolutionized. 

A Mercator projection of the world a half a mile 
square is in process of construction. The continents will 
be made with concrete shore lines. The oceans will be 
four feet deep, the lakes three. Narrow gauge little 
electric railroads will transport the passengers from Wash- 
ing to San Francisco, from Paris to Berlin. © Small boats, 
with little outboard motors, will make the journey across 
the ocean, and through the Great Lakes, the Mediterranean, 
the Black Sea. Boys and girls will walk over Europe, 
climb the Alps and look from Jungfrau to Mt. Everest. 
Children of the United States will stick a finger in Lake 
Louise and the scholars of Canada will peer down into 
the depths of the Grand Canyon. 

In other words, the youngsters who attend this school 
will learn the geography of the earth by living with it, and 
in it. Places will not be dots on the map, but actual spots 
The Rock of Gibraltar will not be a 
pictured advertisement for an insurance company, but an 
actual pile of concrete, on top of which they can stand, 
and look across the sea to Tangier. 

The world do move. The old order changeth and giv- 
We learn in a different way from 
the old way, the slow way, the poor way. Our schools 
today are no more like the schools of yore, than is life 
today like it was ten, fifty, a hundred years ago. Every 
now and then some one has an entirely new idea of the 
way in which the small boy ought to get knowledge into his 
mind, and almost before one knows it, it is the accepted 
way of teaching. The Little Red School House is no 
more. The consolidated school with motor bus trans- 
portation has taken its place. High schools are no longer 
merely graded schools grown up they are great 
plants filled with opportunity of doing interesting things. 

And why? You can’t teach a child much more in a 
given time now than formerly . . . but you can teach him 
so much more easily, that he gets a chance to think, as well 
as memorize! And thinking citizens are what this old 
world needs to continue in its progress. 

All over the continent Committees on Kiwanis Educa- 
tion are waking to the fact that Kiwanians are willing 
enough to learn about the organization but not by being 
lectured to! The many methods of imparting Kiwanis 
education are too numerous to mention here but if the local 
committee will get in touch with the Service Department 


on a real terrain. 


eth way to the new. 


at International Headquarters or with the Chairman of 


the International Committee on Kiwanis Education, it 
will learn how this work can be made as interesting as 
geography studied from the concrete Mercator projection 
method! 
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{ dentist rs the nly man who can tell a woman 
to shut her mouth and get away with at. 


<P 
Under-Privileged (Children 


One of the most common conceptions of Kiwanians func- 
tioning in the smaller cities is that the under-privileged 
child problem exists only in the larger cities. Statistics 
show that this is not true. Life in the trenches during the 
war was less dangerous than the first year of the life of 
a baby born on this continent. For every thousand babies 
seventy lose their lives the first year. 


January, 1928 


Forty thousand school children in the United States 
lose their lives each year from preventable diseases. One- 
third of all crippled adults were injured during the first 
six years of their lives. A large percentage of these were 
needlessly handicapped through lack of proper medical 
treatment. A baby born on this continent has only a 
slightly better chance of living one week than has a man 
ninety years of age. 

Education, through visiting nurses, will enable mothers 
to bring better babies into the world, and keep them there 
alive. Kiwanis clubs working in connection with already 
established agencies or which have established clinics of 
their own, have found striking evidences of lamentable 
ignorance among mothers and have done good work for 
God and the community. 

Without an actual survey, visits to hospitals, and inter- 
views with physicians, few citizens know the needs of their 
own community. To say offhand that there is no under- 
privileged child problem in any town in the United States 
or Canada is to speak without thought. And it must also 
be remembered that there is many an under-privileged 
child in the country—neither in town or city. 


GD 


Life insurance is the only thing you can bu) 

on the installment plan without the possibility of 

your widow having to complete the payments for 
you. 
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Kiwanis Indorsement 


The influence and far flung reputation of Kiwanis have 
become so great that its indorsement of any movement 
means something. Influence, like credit, must be preserved 
with infinite care if it would not be lost. 

That Kiwanis club which thoughtlessly indorses any 
project without consideration, lessens its influence in its 
community and decreases the influence of Kiwanis as a 
whole. 

Generous minded men, swayed by sympathy or elo- 
quence, are prone to give a vote of indorsement to almost 
any good move of the community. 

There is a right and a wrong way to do everything. 
There is a right way for Kiwanis to give its indorsement, 
which is not in the heat of sympathy or indignation. The 
thing which needs be instantly indorsed recalls the state- 
ment of one of America’s greatest financiers: “If you 
must answer immediately, say “No!” 

When a Kiwanis club is asked to indorse a cause, the 
proper procedure is to refer it to the proper committee. 
The committee has made a study of its particular subjects 
and is in a position to consider the matter calmly and give 
the club the benefit. 

Even when the proper committee has studied the move- 
ment and made its recommendation, it should not be 
brought before the club for action until it has been re- 
ferred to the board, which after proper deliberation on the 
report of the committee, will bring the matter before the 
club for action. Such a course removes the cause from the 
influence of sympathy or oratory. 

Any matter so pressing it cannot wait sufficient time for 
debate and study is of too fleeting a character to require 
indorsement from Kiwanis. 

Ten years ago the public asked “What is Kiwanis?” 
The question has changed its form in sixteen hundred com- 
munities. Now it is ‘““What big thing will Kiwanis do 
next?” To maintain this reputation and influence we must 
deliberate before giving Kiwanis indorsement to trifling 
movements. 
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Florida 


OME high points of the Florida District 
S Convention held at Hollywood, Novem- 
ber 14-15 were: ‘The addresses of Inter- 
national President Henry C. Heinz and 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, 
the summary of the work of the district 
officials by Governor Faber A. Bollinger, the 
conferences which resulted in some earnest 
and helpful discussions of plans and prob- 
lems, and the wonderful spirit of welcome 
and friendliness shown by the Hollywood 
citizens, Kiwanians and others alike. 

The golf tournament on Sunday, November 
13, preceding the 


officially welcomed the delegates and visitors. 

The gavel was turned over to Governor 
Faber A. Bollinger, youngest district gov- 
ernor of Kiwanis International history. 
That this genial and efficient Kiwanian has 
led the Florida District through a successful 
year during his administration was evi- 
denced on every hand during the convention. 
His report showed that the five major ob- 
jectives of work for this year have been 
attained to a remarkably successful extent. 
These objectives were as follows: Every 
club exercising the right of franchise, every 
club adopting a major objective, every club 
to hold at least four inter-club meetings, 





opening of the con- 
vention Monday 
morning, brought a 
large and enthusias- 
tic group of golfers 
from various parts of 
the state. Liberal 
prizes were awarded 
for nearly everything 
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that could be accom- | 
plished on the golf 
links. There were re- 
ligious services in the 
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every club to adopt a budget, and every com- 
mittee functioning. 

These objectives laid down unmistakably 
definite lines of activity for every club in the 
district, and every club responded. 

Governor Bollinger gave proper credit 
for the success of his administration to 
District Secretary George I. Skiff, of West 
Palm Beach, to the lieutenant governors and 
to the district committees. 

International President Henry C. Heinz 
declared in a ringing address that America 
has no place for the anarchist or the icono- 
clast, and that Kiwanis, which strives to 
stand for the best in Americanism, cer- 

tainly cannot harbor 

—— or encourage them. 
| He criticized the eva- 

sion of jury and fran- 
chise duties by citi- 
zens of this nation 
and charged that the 
men who make up the 
better classes have 
become too busy to 
take up active duties 
in the affairs of gov- 
a condition 
\ | that Kiwanis can go 


morning and in the i < far to remedy 
2 V2 ’ ’ Toe bs 4 ti 
ea eg by os nb ait — “ae sta The International 
noted Kiwanian min- Sec , pointed out 
. es 4 Qo . Hk Secretary pointed ou 
isters of Florida. Was Ov - the AY day of” Deven her 1s se clectes aD in positive fashion 
Hollywood-by-the - y; | that Kiwanis Inter- 
8 eae ee ae ‘ , 
Sea! When the gavel | Ay national with other 
fell at 10 o'clock | é abe yt) oes 2m TA civic organizations is 


Monday morning the 
delegates were in the 
lobby of that magnifi- 
cent beach _ hotel, 
enough almost 
to reach out and 
splash the water of | 
the old Atlantic. Evi- | 
dences of Hollywood 
hospitality were ap- 
parent on every hand, 
from the welcoming 
speeches to the free 
sight-seeing busses. 
Lieutenant Gover- 
nor C, T. Eldridge 
of Miami, general 
chairman of the con- 
vention committee, to 


close 


of? the Riviera Glob of Orfaus 


| {Ke occasion of his presence as Guz al’ ane S ralger’ 
"7 Po epee f 
af their “ana mecling hold on this sate. 
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making a_ distinct 

contribution to prog- 

ress and_ enlighten- 
ment by seeking to 
| establish the attitude 

GO. | of fairness, 

atl and service in busi- 

A ness relationships. 

\ Jules Brazil, “in- 
imitable Jules,” was 
on the job. Jules can 
be wholesomely fun- 

ny and wholesomely 
serious. He was both 
| 


« 


honesty 


ap 


7 


these at the Holly- 
wood _ Convention, 
| The part 
came in his report on 
club music and enter- 
tainment as chairman 


serious 


aaa | 





whom should go a lot §=‘———--——__— 
of the credit for the 
pre-convention ar- 
rangements, opened 
the meeting. Kiwa- 
nian H. H. Pringle, 
Mayor of Hollywood, 
and President James 
A. Boehm of the Hol- 
lywood Kiwanis club 


the future. 


distinguished citizens. 


The Governor General said: 
drowned in the deep blue sea as your song says. 
the great work you are doing throughout Canada to help those less fortunate than yourself. 
motto is service and it was never better exemplified. 
bring much light, health and happiness to many in future years.” 

At the head table were seated the presidents of other service clubs, civic officials and 


Governor General of Canada Made Honorary Member 


A certificate of honorary membership was presented to His Excellency, The Governor General 
of Canada, Lord Willingdon, by President Arthur Ames at a recent meeting of the Kiwanis Club 
of Ottawa, Ontario, where he was a guest and speaker. 
India wherein he sketched some of its colorful history and speculated as to the fate of India in 
“I shall certainly come here again and have my gloom 
I also want to express a word of gratitude for 
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At this meeting he presented a picture of 


I trust your organization will increase and 


of the district Com- 
mittee on Music. 

T he _ conferences 
were splendidly led, 
the presidents’ meet- 
ing by Claude F. Lee 
of the Fort Myersclub, 
the secretaries’ meet- 
ing by Clarence L. 


Your 
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One of the principal events in the two-day winter carnival sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Tomahawk, Wisconsin, was a ski contest. 


Patch of 


meeting by 


lampa and the district trustees’ 
Faber A. 
Hiller of Lakeland, lieutenant 
governor this past vear, was unanimously 
1928. Lieutenant 
O,. K. Armstrong, 
Gainesville, Sam Lupfer, Kissimmee, Claude 
F. Lee, Fort Myers, Ben Meginniss, Talla- 


Governor Bollinger. 


George I. 
elected governor tor 


governors elec ted were: 


hassee, and Lawrence E. Rickards of Fort 
Lauderdale. 
Che 1928 convention will go to Jackson- 


ville. 


Indiana 


HANKS to the special effort of Lieu- 
T tenant Governor John J. Early of 
Division VI,a fine club of thirty-six members 
was built at Cambridge City on Tuesday 
evening This is the fifth 
new club built in Indiana in 1927 and pre- 
senting the charter to the club will be among 


November 22. 


the last official acts of District Governor 
Carl E,. Endicott. The charter presentation 
will take place on January 6. 
for the first year include the following: 
President, R. M. Hutchinson; Vice President, 
I. J. L. Harmeier; Secretary, F. M. Chafee; 
reasurer, H. G. Owens; District Trustee, 
Ir. W. Davidson, 

Following a custom of several years in the 
Indiana District, on the evening of January 
10 at the Indianapolis Athtetic Club, all past, 


Officers chosen 


present and incoming officers of the Indiana 
District have been invited by Governor Carl 
around the banquet 
board, for a fellowship meeting. The fol- 
lowing day, at the same place, the 1928 
officers will take over their duties from the 
1927 officers, in an all day and evening 
program, the Indianapolis club sponsoring 


E. Endicott to meet 


the evening meeting. 

Homer P. Rainey, newly installed presi- 
dent of Franklin College at Franklin, 
Indiana, has moved his Kiwanis membership 
from Eugene, Oregon, to the Franklin club. 

Forty-one members of the Huntington 
Kiwanis club sponsored forty-one boys in 
the Huntington County Corn Club. Measure- 
ments of corn have been completed and 
Lewis Billiter, sponsored by Governor Carl 


E. Endicott, was the winner, having raised 
166 and a fraction bushels on his acre tract. 
The corn club boys and their fathers dined 
Huntington club on Thursday, 
at which time Mr. Troyer of 


with the 
December 8, 
Ohio, a champion corn grower, was the chief 
speaker of the evening. 

A number of Indiana clubs have adopted 
the Marion plan of giving medals to high 
school pupils based on scholarship during 
four years of study. The Marion club has 
carried out the plan for several years and 
is gratified with the results. Several clubs 
are also following the Evansville plan of 
awarding medals to athletes in high school 
and college work. The Lawrenceburg club 
is giving special attention to public school 
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pupils perfect in attendance for certain 
periods. The Kiwanis clubs are doing 
valuable educational work throughout the 


state. 
* * #* 


Ontario-Quebec 
splendid 


OLLOWING two days of 
inspiration and education at the district 


convention in London in October, the exec- 
utives throughout the district went back to 
their clubs with new zeal and a determina- 
tion to finish the year in splendid style. 

Every club has been active in boys’ work 
during the year, and particularly so at 
Christmas time when the under-privileged 
were cared for. Kiwanis has made Christ- 
mas a new and larger reality in past years, 
and for 1927 the 
flourished. 

A special feature and one which is ex- 
ceptionally gratifying is that of the build- 
During the past few 


spirit of good-will 


ing of new clubs. 
months, four new clubs have been formed. 
This along with the opening of the Corn- 
wall club early in the year, makes a total 
of five. These new clubs are located in 
Nova Scotia at Halifax, and in Ontario at 
Picton, Sarnia and New Liskeard. 

On Monday, November 28, the charter 
was presented to the Halifax club by Gov- 
ernor W. R. Cockburn assisted by Lieutenant 
Governor S. F. Dadson. Picton received 
its charter on December 29, and Sarnia, 


December 30. 
* * bd 


; . 
(arolinas 

EPRESENTATIVES from Henderson- 
R ville, Rutherfordton, Shelby, Asheville, 
North Carolina, and Spartanburg and Green- 
ville, South Carolina, were present at the 
charter presentation meeting of the Kiwanis 
Club of Tryon, North Carolina. The old 
Minosa Hotel with its history of half a cen- 
tury opened its arms for the event. President 
Carrol P. Rogers of the Tryon club presided. 
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CLARKDALE 
WEDNESDAY 





Motorists coming from Prescott, Arizona, inte the Verde District will see this sign indicating the time 
and place of the Clarkdale, Arizona, Kiwanis club. 
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Speakers and guests included District Gover- 
nor James M. Lynch, Lieutenant Governor- 
elect G. Lyles Jones of Asheville, District 
Secretary R. H. McDonald, J. D. Lineberger 
and Rev. John Brittan Clark. District Gov- 
ernor Lynch spoke of character and vision 
and of the higher ideals that cement men 
together. “The spirit of Kiwanis,” he said, 
“should recall and reluminate the deeper re- 
cesses of man and link us to a deeper 
spiritual life.” 
* * ca 


Western Canada 


HE Western Canada Kiwanis clubs, 
Ge gentoo fifteen and located within the 
four Western Canadian Provinces of On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
are separated by such great distances that 
in most cases inter-club meetings are almost 
impossible, although the Winnipeg and St. 
Boniface clubs and Edmonton and Wetaski- 
win get together occasionally. Not daunted 
by this geographical handicap, however, all 
the clubs meet quite frequently with other 
service clubs in the same cities and every 
club in the district is engaged in useful serv- 
ice work. The Brandon club recently raised 
approximately $1000 from its minstrel show; 
Calgary, Edmonton, Hanna, and Medicine 
Hat are doing excellent work in the country 
districts; Calgary supplies the children of 
soldier settlers with dolls and toys each 
Christmas; Edmonton mails bundles of 
magazines to settlers throughout the year; 
Hanna is encouraging closer relations be- 
tween the farmer and the city by promoting 
wheat growing competitions ; members of the 
Medicine Hat club visit schools throughout 
their district; Saskatoon is particularly 
active in charitable work; Portage La 
Prairie and Prince Albert have concentrated 
on rural work; Wetaskiwin held a summer 
carnival and raised a large sum for its 
work; the Port Arthur-Fort William club is 
caring for crippled children. 
This district suffered a distinct loss when 
District Governor R. A. Darker moved 
from Calgary to Vancouver due to Mrs. 























“Why the Chimes Rang” was the name of a Christmas play presented by the Kiwanians of 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvannia. 


Left to right: E. J. Smith as the sage; Mrs. Frank B. R. Sahm 


as the rich woman; Red A. Walters as the Courtier; Charles F. Pokorny as the priest; Asa 
Wohlsen as Holger; Mrs. Charles B. Tobey as the angel; Frank Foster Jr. as the King and 
Miss Virginia Homer as the Young Girl. 


Darker’s health. Dr. C. C. Tatham of 
Edmonton was acting district governor for 
the remainder of the year and 1928 will be 
a banner year in the Western Canada 
District under his leadership. 


(alifornia~-Nevada 


OCATIONAL guidance was given 
\ added impetus when approximately 300 
delegates of Division I convened for its an- 
nual vocational meeting. The conclave 
which was under the auspices of the East 
Suburbs Kiwanis club was held in the 
Roosevelt High School. Following the din- 
ner which was served in the cafeteria of 
this school, the attendants were divided 








Kiwani of Woodb 








y, New Jersey, are true builders. 





5S ioage 


Equipped with hatchets, hammers and saws they 


completed a tent house in one day at the Y. Ii, C. A. Camp. 


into groups of about fifty each and were 
taken through the entire building by a Boy 
Scout who was also a member of the Kiwanis 
Boys’ Key Club. With the guides leading, 
the delegates visited the auto shop, wood 
shop, electrical laboratory and other voca- 
tional centers where students demonstrated 
their work. 

In the evening, the audience assembled 
in the main auditorium of the school build- 
ing. Lieutenant Governor Frank L. White- 
lock took charge of the meeting and intro- 
duced T. H. Elson, president of the East 
Suburbs club, also the principal of the 
Roosevelt High School. Kiwanian Elson 
gave the address of welcome and then 
enumerated the various departments for the 
education of this school age generation, ex- 
plaining that the education of today was 
considerably different from that of bygone 
days. 

The selections presented by the school 
orchestra, demonstrations by the radio boys, 
military drill by the Girls’ Rifle Club, 
musical numbers by the Girls’ Glee Club and 
the one act play by the Dramatic Club, 
helped to make this meeting a most en- 
joyable occasion. 


* * oe 
New York 

ANY clubs in the New York District 

have recently brought to a success- 

ful finish their year’s activities along the 
agricultural line. Among the most active 
in this field are Troy, Syracuse, East Aurora, 
Albany, Poughkeepsie and Binghamton, who 
have carried out the plan of getting into 
closer contact with the rural boys through 
the sponsoring of contests in raising potatoes, 
live stock and other farm produce. During 
the month of November most of these clubs 
held their achievement days, the boys and 
their parents being the guests of the club. 
The month of November closed with two 
more clubs added to the district—Cana- 
joharie, built through the efforts of Amster- 
dam; Fulton, by the aid of Syracuse and 
Oswego Kiwanians; and Malone, the farthest 
north club in the state, through Water- 
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town's successful work. Fulton has 

received its charter and is making 

splendid progress. i 
Plans are now being made for the 

1928 Meeting of the District Board 

of Trustees to be held in Utica on 


A 
Monday, January 9, when a rather +, D 
new feature will be carried out in Miu st 
the form of an installation party on JONG — 
the evening of the 9th with a dinner CHARITY 
a ° . SUY Nor 
and dance. The 1928 district ofh- ONE CENY 
cers are very busy planning for the | FOR 
; : | INDOLENC 
coming year, practically all com- | SOLINEy 


mittees having been selected. 


. a * 
Wisconsin-U pper- Michigan 


IX clubs received charters during 
the past year: Lake Geneva, Min- 
eral Point, Darlington, 


Minocqua, and West Bend. 
clubs in 


Dodgeville, 

There are 
the district, 
all in a flourishing condition. 


now fifty-seven 


District Governor J. L. Johns visited 


all of the clubs in the district, traveling 

about 19,000 miles to accomplish this record, 
P. Peeke, visited all 
and 


Lieutenant Governor L. 


of the clubs in his division, other 


lieutenant governors were active in di- 


visional activities. 


About Kiwanians from Oshkosh, 
Appleton, Milwaukee, Ripon, Neenah, She- 
and Oconto helped 
Oshkosh to celebrate its tenth anniversary 
on November 8. Among the speakers were 
District Governor J. L. Johns, District Gov- 
ernor-elect Bert F. Zinn; Past Governor Ira 
Parker, Hal P. Denton, former field 
representative who helped build the Osh- 
kosh club. 


200 


boygan, Manitowoc 


and 


The West Bend club, sponsored by Mil- 
waukee, was presented with its charter by 
District Johns on November 9. 
The club’s officers are: Stanley M. Hetland, 
president; N. A. Showalter, vice-president; 
John A. secretary; R. W. Boldt, 


treasurer; E. W. Eberhardt, trustee. 


Governor 


Cannon, 


Johns who 


District Governor the 
principal speaker at the inter-club meeting 
held at Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, outlined the 
the American Constitution and 


told of the dangers which face constitutional 


was 


history of 


government in the United States. 


MG ssourt-Kansas--Arkansas 


VERY 
A from 
expected was held at Kinsey, Kansas, Novem- 
ber 29. The meeting was participated in by 
the Great Bend, Larned, and Dodge City, 
Kansas, clubs, with Great Bend acting as 
host. About 200 Kiwanians and _ ladies 
attended. 


interesting inter-club meeting 


which lasting benefit may be 


Che Kiwanis Club of St. Louis, under the 
direction of William R. Ellis, chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, held a special 
meeting on December 1, at which fifty 
members of the St. Louis County Farm 
Bureau were guests. J. R. Hanson, county 
extension agent of the Farm Bureau, a 
graduate of Ames, Iowa, Agricultural 
College, discussed farm problems. 
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Courtesy, Palm Beach Times 
“Andy Gump” presenting the Kiwanis Child 
Clinie with a million dollars from his fictitious 
charity fund. One of the feature entertainments 
at the reception given by the West Palm Beach, 
Florida, club to International President Heinz, 
International Secretary Parker and their wives, 


with district officers and Kiwanians from various 

parts of the district, was the appearance of Sidney 

Smith, creator of the “Gumps” who drew a number 

of sketches. He included this cartoon in his 
syndicated material, 


Kentucky-T ennessee 


HE meeting of the District Board of 
. will be held in Barbourville 
on the r9th and 2oth of January. Governor 
James Jarvis is actively at work on the 
program and a good attendance is expected 
from the fifty-eight clubs in the district. 

The Kiwanis clubs in Kentucky are deeply 
interested in the drive for a national park 
for Kentucky. formal act, 
approved by the President of the United 
States, has sanctioned acceptance of the area 
around Mammoth Cave by the government 
and its perpetual maintenance and develop- 
ment as a national park. The lands must 
be presented to the government cost free 
and Kentucky Kiwanis clubs are working 
faithfully in the state-wide united 
effort to purchase 70,618 acres for $2,500,000. 


Congress, by 


great 


* * 
Michigan 


UCH activity has been shown in the 
M Michigan District among the clubs 
during the closing months of 1927. Many 
inter-club meetings have been held, and the 
general spirit of Kiwanis has been manifest 
throughout the entire district. ‘ 

No new clubs have been built, but special 
effort has been made toward the strength- 
ening of those clubs already in existence, 
that they may be not only productive of 
more good work in their community, but 
to the District and International as well. 


The club of Ecorse, built during the year 


has outgrown its old quarters, and in 
November moved into new quarters. The 
new -club rooms were dedicated on the 


evening of November 29. District Governor 
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Lewis C. Reimann and District Secre- 
tary H. Merton Clark were present on 
this occasion. 

One of the largest inter-club meetings 
was held at Halfway-Roseville on the 
evening of December 6, when prac- 
tically all of the clubs of Division I 
were in attendance. 

The Meeting of the District Board 
of Trustees will be held at Lansing on 
January 5. This will give all ofhcers 
and committees an opportunity to get an 
early start on the year’s work. 

H. Merton Clark of Lansing was re- 
appointed District Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Michigan District, and Edward 
S. Snover of Port Huron 
appointed editor of the “Build- 
er,” the district publication, 
coéperation 
of clubs, 


was 


Through close 
upon the part 
through the united effort of the 


and 


~ . * . , 
~- divisions, splendid results have 
> . a , are 
ys been attained in this district. 
Facts 
“~ & 


Pa cifre Nort Awest 


NE of the most successful conferences 
YO of the year was held on October 19 
by Kiwanians of Division I, under the 
direction of Lieutenant Governor Harold L. 
Dixon of New Westminster. The meeting 
was held at Bellingham, Washington, and 
was attended by delegations from the clubs 
of Anacortes, Bellingham, Mount Vernon, 
New Westminster, North Vancouver and 
Vancouver, B. C. The representatives of 
the British Columbia clubs came over the 
International boundary in a huge motor bus 
and Kiwanis topics were discussed at an 
inter-club meeting on wheels. At the after- 
noon conference which followed a noon meet- 
ing sponsored by Bellingham Kiwanians, 
Lieutenant directed 
cussions along the lines of the principal 
objectives of Kiwanis International. 


Governor Dixon dis- 


Seattle, the International Convention City, 
had a busy month in visiting at outside 
points. In sponsoring, this club started work 
on a nearby town besides giving assistance 
to the University-Seattle club in its organiza- 
tion activities at Ballard. Seattle also sent 
flying squadrons to its club at 
Edmonds. Large delegations of Seattle 
Kiwanians and their wives attended Kiwanis 
birthday parties at Auburn and Puyallup. 


protégé 


The Auburn Kiwanis fifth birthday party 
was successfully staged on October 26 with 
groups in attendance from Tacoma, Seattle 
and Puyallup. Puyallup’s sixth anniversary 
meeting on October 13 was an outstanding 


success. Auburn, Tacoma and Seattle Ki- 
wanians attended with their wives and 
friends. 


An interesting inter-club event was held 
at the Monticello Hotel at Longview. This 
was an evening meeting, featuring a dinner, 
dance and cards. Centralia and Kelso 
Kiwanis families attended in large numbers. 

Shelton held one of its famous get-to- 
gether affairs during the month with Puyal- 
lup, Elma and Tacoma Kiwanians and their 
ladies in attendance. It is considered a 
slow month in Shelton when the Kiwanis 
club does not bring in at least one large out- 
side group to accept its hospitality. 
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Kansas City, Kansas, Under-Privileged 


Child Work 


(lub Sponsoring and Personal Member Supervision Puts Boys from the Industrial School 


S 


on the Right Track 


By JAMES L, HOGIN 


Memser, INTERNATIONAL ComMMITTEE ON UnpDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD FOR 1925-26 


Memser, Kiwanis Cius or Kansas City, Kansas 


OR many years the State of 

Kansas has maintained an in- 

stitution which is known as the 

Boys’ Industrial School, in addi- 
tion to its penal institutions such as the 
state penitentiary and the reform 
schools. For some years this school 
was conducted almost entirely as a 
penal institution but in recent years 
the authorities very wisely changed the 
plan of operation and it is now con- 
ducted more upon the plan of a boys’ 
vocational school. It is a rather large 
institution occupying about two hun- 
dred and eighty acres of land. Some 
nine or ten buildings are used as dor- 
mitories for the boys, the school and 
institutional work. The average num- 
ber of boys under sentence and in at- 
tendance at this school is about three 
hundred, although frequently the num- 
ber reaches three hundred fifty. It is 
conducted wholly upon the honor sys- 
tem, and as a significant proot that the 
honor system is a success, there is not 
a fence or wall on the property, except 
such as are used in connection with the 
livestock maintained as a part of the 
farm and school equipment. The boys 
are seldom under lock and key or any 
other form of physical restraint, but 
have every opportunity for escape it 
they should be so inclined. 


Reasons for Attendance 


The statistics show that the boys in 
attendance at this school are sent there 
usually for one of the three following 
reasons: Incorrigibility, petty larceny, 
and truancy. In almost every case in- 
vestigation has shown the contributing 
cause to have been in the home con- 
ditions from which the boy came, and 
his parents. The statistics also develop 
the fact that about 70 to 80 per cent 
of the boys who are sentenced to this 
school come from broken homes. 

While the boys are inmates of this 
school they are given about the same 
general education that they would re- 
ceive in the public schools, and each 
one is required to devote himself to 
learning some industrial vocation. 


Kiwanis Club Begins Work in 1922 


About the first of March, 1922, the 
Kiwanis Club of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, acquired the information that a 
very large number of the boys when 
they had earned their paroles were 
returned to the same sinister influences 
and unwholesome environment from 
which they came and which in most 
instances had been the greatest con- 
tributing cause to their original down- 
fall. We also learned that a very large 
percentage of those boys were soon 
again in trouble almost entirely be- 
cause of the conditions to which they 
were returned and within a_ few 
months’ time had their paroles revoked 
or were re-sentenced to the school. Fur- 
ther investigation developed the fact 
that in many instances these boys were 
returned to the school or re-sentenced 
several times and eventually sentenced 
to the reform school. Quite a large 
percentage of cases finally found their 
places in the state penitentiary. 

Members of this Kiwanis club ac- 
tuated by the desire to aid under- 
privileged children, after arranging 
with authorities, made what they called 
the First Annual Pilgrimage to that 
school. Although the school is located 
some seventy-five miles distant from 
Kansas City almost the entire mem- 
bership made the trip. The boys had 
been informed of our coming and led 
to believe that our only purpose was 
the hope that we might be of assistance 
to them. We made a complete inspec- 
tion of the school and as careful a 
study into the manner in which it was 
conducted as time would permit. It 
was pathetic to see the eagerness with 
which these boys welcomed us. 


Boys Under Supervision of Members 


As the result of that visit the mem- 
bers of our club dedicated themselves 
to the work of doing what they could 
for the boys in that school, particularly 
those who earned their paroles, and 
were returned to our city. Since the 
date of that visit more than five years 


> 
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ago every boy from this city and coun- 
ty, and many others from various cities 
of the state have been paroled to their 
parents, but the club or some of our 
members have been made their spon- 
If they had no parents they have 
been paroled directly to some of the 
members of our club. Thirty is the 
average number of boys per year pa- 
roled to or sponsored by the members 
of the club. In every case the boy is 
under the direct supervision of some 
member. That man is his friend, his 
Kiwanis Dad. The boy reports once 
each week at his sponsor’s office and the 
sponsor calls at the boy’s home at fre- 
quent intervals. When he can, and 
not too frequently to give the boy the 
idea that he is a hero, the member takes 
the boy to some place of amusement 
and occasionally to his home. He 
makes him understand that he has at 
least one friend in the world, which in 
most instances is Just one more than he 
ever had before. He counsels with the 
boy, secures employment for him, or 
helps to keep him in school. 

As a result of this kind of work 
which has now been in operation for 
more than five years, and in the face 
of the fact that in all previous years 
about 60 per cent of the paroled boys 
in this county had been sent back to 
the school with their paroles revoked, 
it is significant as to the success of the 
plan that the average percentage of re- 
peaters for more than five years has 
been under 5 per cent. In most in- 
stances we have found home condi- 
tions and environment most unsatis- 
factory. No small part of the work 
is to secure the confidence of the par- 
ents, or to bring about a betterment 
of the home conditions without the 
parents’ knowledge. 

The membership of our club has 
never exceeded one hundred and for 
some time we believed that work with 
these boys from the Industrial School 
was the only opportunity open to us. 
We soon discovered, however, that if 
we had the man-power we could be en- 

(Turn to page 40) 
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Two Thousand Take Part in Hallowe’en 
Parade Staged by Amsterdam, 
New York 

The Hallowe'en parade for the boys and 
girls of Amsterdam, New York, staged by 
the Kiwanis club, was the most interesting 
event of its particular kind ever held in 
Amsterdam It was the first Hallowe’en 
night in the history of the city when the 
boys and girls had some definite object in 
keeping with the day upon which to con- 
centrate their energies. There were well 
over 2,000 in line, including the bands 


and those who sat upon the floats. 


Northwest Detroit, Michigan, Blazes New 
Trail in Service Objectives 

On October 12 the first spade of sod was 

turned for the construction of a cottage on 

the Narcotic Educational Association Farm, 

It would be difficult 

to conceive of any character of service that 


near Capac, Michigan. 
could present a greater challenge to a group 
of men than the one the Northwest Detroit 
Kiwanis club has accepted. The Narcotic 
Educational Association is an_ institution 
devoted to the rehabilitation of addicts. Out 
on the farm, under the direction of the farm 
manager, working on the soil, helping with 
the stock, these men are aided in the rebuild- 
ing of character, the revitalizing of the power 
of self-control and the reshaping of ideals. 

The cottage under construction is 42x56 ft. 
and consists of six rooms: a lounge room and 
five bedrooms, also a shower room. The cost 
of construction is estimated at $2,500. As 
evidence of the wholehearted interest of the 
men in this most unusual project, there has 
been donated by indi- 
viduals the following 
material and serv- 
ices: Plumbing fix- 
tures, plumbing in- 
stallation, hardware, 
electric fixtures, paint, 
kitchen equipment, 
and window shades. 
Other donations have 
come in the form of 
money raising advan- 
tages 

* * * 

Sharon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Institutes 
Educational Fund 

The Sharon, Penn- 
svivania, club decid- 
ed a short time ago 
to establish an edu- 
cational fund, and 
appointed a commit- 
tee to administer it. 
Ihe club sponsors a 
Boy Scout troop and 


Convention held in Champaign, [linois. 


this fund is intended primarily to assist 
needy and worthy members of the troop 
who wish to secure a college education. It 
is planned to have the boys give notes for 
the amount of money advanced to them, 
but they will not be required to pay any 
interest until one year after they have com- 
pleted their courses. At this time also a 
small part of the principal of each note will 
be due, the amount increasing each vear 
until the whole amount is repaid at the end 
of about five vears after graduation. The 
) 


club has two boys on its list and it expects 


to take on others from year to year. 
A Treasure Hunt at West Toronto, 
Ontario 

Under the direction of the Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child of the Kiwanis 
Club of West Toronto, Ontario, a “Treasure 
Hunt” was carried out on the grounds of a 
city park. Over 12,000 children, from and 
around Toronto, gathered together and en- 
joyed themselves immensely. The Mayor 
started the hunt by firing a pistol and the 
children were off to look for hidden treasure. 
The park was divided into 28 acres, and in 
each area were hidden 100 aluminum and 3 
bgass discs. The aluminum discs entitled the 
finder to a bag of peanuts, candies, gum, etc., 
while the holders of the brass discs were re- 
warded with prizes ranging from ‘$2.00 to 
$6.00 each. For the older people, prizes 
were given for the finder of Maggie, Jiggs 
and Dinty Moore. 

This is the first time anything of this 
description has been carried out in Toronto 
and it proved such a success that the club 
has been asked to make it an annual event. 


Janesville, Wisconsin, Presents Its Sev- 
enth Annual Production 

The Janesville, Wisconsin, Kiwanis club 
presented its seventh annual production, 
“The Jollies of 1927,” consisting of a 
minstrel-musical review in two acts and 
fourteen scenes, on the evenings of Novem- 
ber 16, 17, and 18. The show cleared 
¢2,000, every seat in the theatre being sold. 
A new show is put on each year to finance 
the Kiwanis under-privileged child welfare 
work, 

Ihe Janesville club maintains a children’s 
ward in the Mercy Hospital. The Kiwanis 
welfare work in Janesville is a real in- 
stitution in the community and doing a great 
deal of good. It is estimated that if the 
parents of the children treated were to pay 
for the medical and hospital attention, it 
would amount to between $8,000 and $10,000 
annually. The physicians and dentists fur- 
nish their services free. 

As an illustration of how Janesville people 
feel toward the work, the stage hands turned 
back their checks to the amount of $160 this 
vear to be used by the clinic. 

* * #* 
Harvey, Illinois, Quartet Captivates 
Convention 

One of the outstanding features of the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District Convention 
which was held at Champaign, Illinois, 
October 10 to 13, was the singing of the 
Clarion Male Quartet from the Kiwanis 
Club of Harvey, Illinois. From the moment 
of this quartet’s appearance on the con- 
vention program ovations for them were 
in order. The Clarion quartet is composed 
of all active Kiwanians: H. P. Osborne, 

First Tenor, E. L. 








Members of the Harvey, Illinois, Clarion Male Quartet who sang at the Hlinois-Eastern Iowa District 
Left to right: President E. L. Tromley, 2nd Tenor; W. F. 
Hayes, Ist Bass; H. P. Osborne, Ist Tenor; and D. C. Allen, Bass. 
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Tromley, Second 
Tenor, W. F. Hayes, 
First Bass and D. C. 
Allen, Bass. 
Marshall, Texas, 
Stresses Better 
Town and Country 
Relations 
During the year of 
1924, shortly after 
the Kiwanis Club of 
Marshall, Texas, was 
built, it conceived the 
idea of creating bet- 
ter relations between 
the city man and the 
farmer. During that 
year the club mem- 
bers mad. 
Visits to nearby com- 
munities and_ since 
that time have con- 
tinued that practice, 
visiting four or five 


several 
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communities e ach 
year. Last year the 
club assisted the 
county agricultural 
agent in the organ- 
ization of boys’ clubs. 
From these clubs boys 
are assigned to mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis 
club. The boy is 
known as the mem- 
ber’s pal, and during 
the year the Ki- 
wanian writes to him 
and visits him per- 
sonally, looking over 
his program of work 
or project, and invites 
him to be his guest 
at luncheon. 
* * * 
West Union, West 
Virginia, Had a 
Full Year 


Some of the out- 








standing activities of 
the Kiwanis Club of 
West Union, West 
Virginia, include: 
gradé school teachers 
and principal invited to attend a meeting 
of the club for the purpose of devising ways 
to have the children in the grades exam- 
ined by competent physicians and have any 
defects that existed corrected by the parents, 
or in case the parents were too poor to have 
this done to arrange and have it done by 
the local Red Cross chapter. The local phy- 
sicians made the examinations without 
charge, several of the parents had their own 
children cared for, and about twenty children 
whose parents were unable to have the nec- 
essary operations performed were taken to 
the Mason Hospital in Clarksburg for treat- 
ment. All operations were successful and 
the expense was borne by the local Red 
Cross chapter. 

About ninety farmers were entertained at 
dinner during the meeting of the county 
farm bureau held in West Union. This 
was an all day meeting and speakers were 
present from the Extension Department of 
Agriculture. 

During August and September the club 
sponsored eight 4-H club meetings. Large 
posters advertised the meetings. The prod- 
ucts of the district were displayed, also the 
sewing done by the girl members was on 
exhibit. The attendance was good and it 
was felt that the various districts received 
much inspiration that will help them in their 
future work. After the district meetings 
were over a county meeting was held in 
West Union at which the winners in the 
district meetings displayed their products 
and suitable prizes were awarded the win- 
ners. These prizes were secured largely 
from the members of the Kiwanis club. 

In order to demonstrate the superiority of 
certified potatoes over the home grown 
varieties, Kiwanians donated one-half bushel 
of certified potato seed to thirty boys. They 
were to plant this half bushel of certified 
seed at the same time that they planted a 
like amount of the home grown seed and 
demonstrate the difference. While the’ re- 
sults varied in the various localities it is 
certain that potato raising will soon become 
oue of the largest sources of revenue to the 
farmers of this community. 


tertained. 
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which the road was 
to extend. Members 
of the State Highway 
Commission were 
present and spoke on 
the road _ project. 
The good roads pic- 
nic was a success and 
eight days thereafter 
the road tax carried 
with an overwhelm- 
ing majority, nearly 
every member of the 
Kiwanis club work- 
ing at the polls on 
election day. 


* * # 


Sponsor Concert at 
Brookville, Penn- 
sylvania 

The concert given 
under the auspices of 
the Kiwanis Club of 
Brookville, Pennsyl- 





(Courtesy, Herald & Examiner) 


North Central, Chicago, Kiwanis club plays Santa to under-privileged children. 
dinner at the Drake Hotel, the meeting place of the North Central club, the children, loaded with 
presents, were returned to their home, the Hope Mission, where talent from the Orpheum Circuit en- 


Kiwanians left to right: Walter C. Calvert, Trustee, 1928, Charles Redmon and Roy M. 


Kirtland, President for 1928. 


A plan for rating the buyers in the com- 
munity so that the merchants may have 
more information in granting credit and 
thereby cutting down the large losses an- 
nually sustained by the merchants of West 
Union. 

In addition to these activities the club has 
taken an active interest in establishing good 
roads. Governor Gore and members of the 
state road commission have been in West 
Union in connection with the elimination of 
two grade crossings. 

* * # 


Appleton and Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
Clubs Distribute Safety Songs 

In the interest of safety, thousands of 
copies of the song sheet entitled “Watch 
Your Steps” were distributed among the 
school children through the efforts of Apple- 
ton and Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, Kiwanis 
clubs. 

* * * 


Winchester, Kentucky, Gets Road Tax 
Passed 

A paved road leading out of Winchester, 
Kentucky, to the rich coal and crude oil 
sections of eastern Kentucky has been the 
wish of Winchester citizens for a decade. 
The matter of promoting a movement to 
secure this road was discussed at the Febru- 
ary meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Win- 
chester and was made one of the five 
major objectives of the club for 1927. 

Last March the Fiscal Court of the County 
decided to hold a special election to vote an 
extra levy of eighteen cents on every one 
hundred dollars worth of taxable property 
for a period of four years for the purpose 
of raising the county’s part of the money 
necessary to build this road. ‘The election 
having been called, the Kiwanis club got 
busy, with every member working to put 
the road tax over. Inasmuch as the road 
connected Winchester and Irvine, the Ki- 
wanis club of that city was asked to help and 
it did so enthusiastically. 

Under the direction of the Winchester 
Kiwanis club a barbecue dinner was held 
in the eastern section of the county, through 


vania, netted $230 for 
the under-privileged 
child fund. 
school children were 
present at this 
cert. This was made possible through the 
generosity of Brookville Kiwanians who do- 
nated tickets to children who would not have 
been able to attend on account of financial 
conditions at home. 


Following a splendid 


Over 800 


con- 


* * 


Jasper, Alabama, Sponsors Clinic for 
Under-Privileged Children 

The Jasper, Alabama, Kiwanis club held 
a two day free clinic for under-privileged 
children. Approximately seventy-five chil- 
dren were given medical examination and 
advice; twenty-one of them were operated 
upon for the removal of tonsils, adenoids, 
etc., and arrangements are being made 
whereby those in need of dental work will 
have that service without cost to them. 

* * * 


Brookfield, Illinois, Holds First 
Ladies’ Night 

A most pleasing social event recently took 
place at the Riverside Brookfield high school 
auditorium. It was the first inter-club meet- 
ing and ladies’ night with the Brookfield, 
Illinois, club. as host to Berwyn and La 
Grange Kiwanians. 

At this occasion, Edward H. Bean, director 
of the Zodlogical park, gave a very interest- 
ing talk on animal life. Dr. Frank P. Ham- 
mond, Governor of the I] linois-Eastern Iowa 
District, who was the guest of honor, spoke 
on the topic: “Unity of Heart and Head— 
Kiwanis Stability.” 

* * *& 


Asheville, North Carolina, Aids Many 
Worthy Causes 


The Asheville, North Carolina, club has 
made loans to enable three boys to complete 
their education at Weaver College; set aside 
$250 as prizes for a country-wide dairy calf 
club contest under the supervision of the 
county farm agent who is chairman of the 
committee on agriculture and has donated 
$300 to build a hut at the Y. W. C. A. 
summer camp. The club also entertained the 
city school teachers and awarded a scholar- 
ship to a student working her way through 
college. 
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The Development, Scope, 
and Outlook of the Dis- 
trict Organization 
(From page 18) 

Standard Form for District By-Laws 
which defined the objects of the districts 
and set up thorough going machinery 
for successfully carrying on the dis- 

trict work. 


Il. New Era or District 
DEVELOPMENT 

With the new Constitution adopted 
at the Denver Convention, came a turn- 
ing point in district progress. The three 
and a half years intervening between 
then and now has been a period of 
rapid development and refinement in 
district affairs. The district governors 
have taken their rightful place as offi- 
cers of Kiwanis in the International 
Council which has stabilized Interna- 
tional thought and action. On the other 
hand, the district governors have each 
year had an increasing knowledge and 
understanding as to how best to ad- 
minister district affairs and in their 
dual capacity have become the strong 
link between the districts on the one 
hand and International on the other, 
as contemplated in our Constitution. 

The districts have become more thor- 
oughly organized and divided into di- 
visions with strong, sincere and intelli- 
gent leadership in each division by a 
lieutenant governor. The old style visit 
to a club by the district governor with 
its hurrah, banquet, hand shake and 
good-bye has been transformed into a 
constructive meeting of the lieutenant 
governor with the officers, directors and 
committee chairmen of the club, in 
which a practical and helpful discus- 
sion of the problems of that club is 
held. Then the result of this club visi- 
tation is reported by the lieutenant 
governor to the district governor and 
to International with the result that 
the district and International are fa- 
miliar with the strength and weaknesses 
of the clubs. 

In order to do his work effectively, 
it has developed that a lieutenant gov- 
ernor should look after an average of 
eight or ten clubs, depending upon dis- 
tances to be covered. This permits him 
to become personally well acquainted 
and in close touch with the officers and 
committee chairmen of each of the clubs 
in his division. No lieutenant governor 
should have less than five, or more 
than fifteen clubs. 

The district committees have become 
active and are real “transformers” of 
the “thought currents” of the Inter- 
national committees into action in the 
club committees. Kiwanis thought and 
purpose have been synchronized from 
the International President down 
through the lay member by the intelli- 
gent tying together of the three sets 


of similar committees—International, 
district and club. 

During this period tremendous ad- 
vances have been made in our district 
conventions. They have become veri- 
table hot-houses of Kiwanis education. 
The programs of these district con- 
ventions are so thoroughly prepared 
and are of such a high grade that many 
of them would do credit to an Inter- 
national convention. Conferences are 
arranged for the free and frank dis- 
cussion of Kiwanis procedure and 
problems. There is lots of fun at these 
conventions, clean fun with all rowdy- 
ism eliminated and in no gatherings of 
Kiwanis is more minded 
thought given to the promotion of Ki- 
wanis ideas than in these district 
gatherings as they are now conducted. 

Then there has been real develop- 
ment and understanding of the trustee. 
To my notion the trustee in the club, 
or district trustee as we often call him, 
occupies a most important position and 
office. Trustees from the various clubs 
form the central organization of the 
district and in that respect the board of 
trustees is responsible for the success- 
ful management and promotion of the 
work in the district practically the same 
as the directors of a large corporation 
are responsible for the successful man- 
agement of that corporation. In the 
early days it was almost impossible to 
make the trustee realize his own im- 
portance and his functions. It was 
equally difficult to have the club rec- 
ognize the trustee and the importance 
of his office. It is only recently that 
the trustee is recognized as he should 
be, is on the board of directors of the 
club, and is afforded the opportunity 
of doing the kind of work that the 
trusteeship requires. 

Now the trustee is functioning as the 
link between the district and the club. 
To the club he brings from the district 
and International the thoughts, poli- 
cies and programs that should be car- 
ried out in the club. He discusses with 
the president, the board and the mem- 
bership the problems of the district and 
International. He is responsible for 
the sponsoring committees in the exten- 
sion work. He is especially interested 
in the Committee on  Inter-Club 
Relations to see that it properly 
functions. He should be the unofficial 
“eyes” of the president to note the 
standing of his club in the district and 
the work of the committees in the club, 
especially in their relation to district 
committees. 

In the district, the trustee, as I 
stated before, is a member of the board 
of trustees who manage district affairs, 
pass on policies, handle the budget, 
pass on the convention program, con- 
firm the governor’s appointments, etc. 
From this, one can see that the trustee, 
because of this dual capacity, this link 


serious 


January, 1928 


between the district and the club, with 
definite, special functions in each de- 
partment of his work, certainly has 
attained great importance, and care 
should be used in his selection. 

All of this great progress and de- 
velopment has culminated in two out- 
standing things: First, in a correct 
district vision by the district leaders— 
a district consciousness of the place in 
Kiwanis that the district should oc- 
cupy. This assures direct, intelligent 
and restful effort toward the goal de- 
sired in district work. Second, in a 
widespread, well informed leadership 
in the various districts. Today many 
trustees of the district have as thorough 
a knowledge of district affairs and 
district machinery as many district 
governors had in years gone by. It was 
not so long ago that a successful dis- 
trict meeting could not be held without 
the presence of the district governor, 
while today’s leadership can be illus- 
trated by the fact that recently, in one 
district there were seven simultaneous 
divisional meetings, each presided over 
by a lieutenant governor, and every 
one a great success. This leadership 
both in strength and numbers makes 
possible the carrying forward of the 
district work in a thorough, systematic, 
active way that accomplishes the re- 
sults desired. 


Two Reasons for Rapid Kiwanis 
Development 


I would like to digress just a moment 
to point out two most important reasons 
for the rapid development, not only of 
the district, but of the other divisions 
of Kiwanis as well. The first is the ar- 
rangement whereby the International 
Officers assume their duties in the 
middle of the year, while all of the 
district and club officers assume their 
duties on January |. In my opinion 
this arrangement works out remark- 
ably well. The incoming International 
President and his Board of Trustees 
immediately set to work to lay out the 
programs and policies, appoint the In- 
ternational committees, etc. Because 
these men are entering upon new duties, 
they require approximately six months 
to familiarize themselves with the work 
in hand and to prepare a year's pro- 
gram. These programs, as at this meet- 
ing, are transmitted to the district or- 
ganizations at the International Council 
Meeting in December, and the district 
group in turn transmits these same 
programs to the clubs at their district 
trustees’ meetings in January. These 
programs continue throughout the 
calendar year and, in this way, every 
worker in the district and club has his 
work charted and therefore has a well 
defined knowledge of just what is ex- 
pected from him during the district and 
club year or during his term of office. 

The second great help in the progress 
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of Kiwanis is the continued and sus- 
tained interest on the part of the past 
officers of the club, of the district, and 
of International. In almost all the 
clubs the past presidents are one of the 
strongest groups in the club. I attended 
a district convention this fall where 
every past governor of the district was 
present and participated in the pro- 
gram. In International, the Past In- 
ternational Presidents and trustees are 
a power because they are always ready 
to give advice or do real work when- 
ever called upon. These past officers 
in all branches of Kiwanis are a won- 
derful support to the present officers 
because their advice is a fine safety 
valve, and they can always be counted 
on for any service asked of them. So 
long as the past officers maintain an in- 
terest as at present, Kiwanis will con- 
tinue to make great progress. 


III. Tue Scope or District Worx 


In approaching this most important 
part of my subject, I would like for a 
moment to point out the rather unique 
system of organization by which the 
three branches of Kiwanis, namely, the 
club, the district and International, are 
so closely inter-related that all can 
function most effectively and _har- 
moniously. 

The club elects delegates to the In- 
ternational convention and these direct 
representatives of the club elect the 
International Board of Officers and 
Trustees and pass resolutions determin- 
ing the policies of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. International affairs are con- 
trolled by this board aided by the Inter- 
national Council composed of the 
officers elected, as just explained, to- 
gether with the Past International 
Presidents and the district governors 
from all the districts. The club again, 
through authority delegated to it by In- 
ternational, elects delegates to the dis- 
trict convention and these delegates 
elect the officers of the district and pass 
resolutions that determine the policies 
of the district. The district in addition 
to the officers is governed by a board of 
trustees who are elected, one from each 
club, by the membership of the club. It 
does not seem possible to arrange a plan 
whereby all of the arms of Kiwanis 
can be more closely linked. 

The scope of district functions is 
in some respects fundamentally differ- 
ent from that of International and the 
club. The International Board of 
Trustees generally speaking, adminis- 
ters the affairs of the International 
organization. However, this board to- 
gether with the Past International 
Presidents, the district governors, and 
the International committees, form a 
group that is very largely creative. 
These men, especially the International 
committees, study the subjects that 
come under their jurisdiction. They 
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Hotels Statler 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS BOSTON 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 1300 Rooms 1300 Baths 





Basic Statler Policies 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in every room. 
Private bath and circulating ice-water in every room. 


Recognition of the guest’s right to courteous, interested, helpful 
service from every Statler employee: and if you get unsatisfactory 


service and the local manage- 
ment does not satisfy you, I will. G20 alan 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


2200 Rooms— NEW YORK —2200 Baths 


(Opp. Pennsylvania Station — Statler Operated) 











HOTEL RAINBOW 


Great Falls, Montana 
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{ King Edward Hotel . ” 
Toronto, Canada The AN DREW JACKSON 
Kiwanians stopping at the NM ville-Tenn 
hotel kindly designate that 
oRYREP | The TUTWILER. 
OFAMERICA P, K. Hunt, Manager. } Th REDMONT 
a ~ we 5 Birmingham-Qla 
’ The ANSLEY 
"IN MONTREAL ‘The PIEDMONT 
| The Kiwanis Club Meets on Thursday, at 12:20 at ne - & 
THE The CARLING 
Cai indsor Jacksonville -Fla 
| ON DOMINION SQUARE @ —? 
—— —_-—— Dinkler Hotels Co.Inc 





Louis J. Dinkler, Ch’m’n Board 








Carling L. Dinkler, Pres. 
John Loti, Vice-Pres. 
Henry C. Heinz, Sec. and Treas 


Travellers Dispensers of True Southern Hospitality 


Plan to stay at Kiwanis 
hotels when you are away 
from home and visit a 
Kiwanis meeting. When 
registering tell them you 
are a Kiwanian and that 
you saw their adver- 
tisement in 
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take the International Constitution and 
By-Laws, the objectives for the year 
as promulgated by the current adminis- 
tration, headed by the International 
President, as well as the resolutions 
adopted at the International conven- 
tion, and translate them into definite 
form, into a program that can be car- 
ried out through the districts and the 
clubs. To my notion the biggest job 
of this enlarged International group is 
this creative work. They then make 
suggestions on how to accomplish this 


work through the districts and the 
clubs. 

So also the club, as I see it. is both 
administrative and creative. It is its 


special work to adapt the objectives 
and program as formulated by Inter- 
national and the International commit- 
tees into the special form that is appli- 
cable to that section and community 
and that can be carried out successfully 
by that club. It then is responsible for 
carrying this work forward. In addition 
to this administrative work, the club 
should be creative to the extent of 
formulating certain local objectives 
that have to do with its community. 
Quite different from International 
and the club is the district, because 
its work should be almost entirely ad- 
One might say adminis- 
educational because Ki- 
wanis education is such a tremendous 
factor in carrying on the administrative 
or promotional work of the district. 
It is most unusual for any district to 
a definite policy or objective 
because the objects come to the district 
from International and it is the specific 
function of the district to transmit these 
to the clubs. In my judgment, a dis- 
trict organization has no right to sub- 
stitute its own notions for those coming 
from the International organization, 
and the district that is most successful 
is the one that has learned that its 
function is to carry forward the objec- 
tives and policies of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. To crystallize it another way 
the International program should be 
carried forward by the district under 
the leadership of the district governor 
through his lieutenant governors and 


ministrative. 
trative and 


create 


district committees. 
IV. Districr Osyecrs 

The objects of the district are set 
forth in the Standard Form for Dis- 
trict By-Laws and in analyzing the 
scope of the district work it might not 
be amiss to discuss these objects very 
briefly. 

The first object is “To seek within 
the district and through the clubs of 
the district the attainment of the objects 
of Kiwanis International as set forth 
in the Constitution.” This is the cor- 
ner-stone of the district work. This 
object can best be attained by Kiwanis 
education through which the district 


carries to the clubs and lay members 
of Kiwanis a knowledge of what Ki- 
wanis is and stands for, and what it 
proposes to accomplish. 

The second object is “To increase 
the fellowship and coéperative effort of 
the clubs within the district.” This 
is accomplished through the district 
conventions, divisional meetings, inter- 
club meetings, inter-club recreation 
affairs—such as golf tournaments, etc. 
In this way Kiwanians get to know 
each other better, and because of that 
fact have more confidence in one an- 
other with the ultimate result that the 
district forms a solid united front to 
carry forward the things that Inter- 
national proposes. 

The third object is “To codperate 
with Kiwanis International in building 
new clubs and in educating and 
strengthening clubs within the district.” 
The districts have been a great factor 
in extension work. The district gov- 
ernor is always consulted before a new 
club is organized. The sponsoring 
system under the direction of the dis- 
trict organization is used most eftec- 
tively by the clubs. The banner of 
Kiwanis should be raised in every com- 
munity in the United States and 
Canada that can support such a club 
and it is the duty of every district 
administration to make the extension 
work a major plank in the year’s dis- 
trict activities. 

Then, too, year by year as Kiwanis 
grows older, the strengthening of es- 
tablished clubs needs more and more 
attention. Excessive membership turn- 
over and the decline in numbers, 
strength, standards and influence of 
some of the clubs in a district should 
be a warning to every district governor 
that direct, intensive and specialized 
etfort should be directed to these weak- 
nesses that are sapping the very life 
blood of Kiwanis. 

The fourth object is “To promote 
participation of the clubs of the dis- 
trict in the general objectives, programs 
and policies of the district and of Ki- 
wanis International.” Perhaps after 
all, this really is the most important 
part that the district plays in the 
Kiwanis scheme. The districts as such 
accomplish practically nothing except 
through the clubs. Therefore, if the 
district organization can educate the 
club officers so that they function as 
they should and conduct real Kiwanis 
clubs; and if the district committees 
can create interest and activity on the 
part of the corresponding committees 
in the clubs of the district; and if all 
of this interest and activity through 
intensive Kiwanis education is properly 
directed; then that district becomes 
strong and powerful measured by 
standards, not only Kiwanian, but 
by standards of service to fellowman. 

Having considered these objects, it 
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seems .to me that the whole scope of 
district activities is covered. If this 
work as outlined is done well, then, 
first, every worker in every district 
will find a great field for his efforts; 
second, every one will find his task 
so large that he can put every bit of 
strength, time and effort that he can 
spare into this prescribed work; and, 
third, the district job will be done as 
contemplated in the Constitution and 
in the best thought-out scheme of things 
for our great organization, without 
overlapping of effort and without en- 
croaching upon the functions of the 
International or club groups. 


V. Tue OvutLoox or THE District 
ORGANIZATION 


When considering most briefly this 
last part of my subject, let us remember 
and fully recognize the fact that the 
clubs cannot—will not live alone. A 
Kiwanis club cut loose from the contact 
and inspiration received from the other 
divisions will soon die. On the other 
hand, International having grown great 
in membership and with over 1600 
clubs to serve, cannot directly get close 
enough to the individual members or 
to the clubs to form the contacts, secure 
the information, or make the friends 
to successfully carry through this great 
work. Therefore, the outlook and fu- 
ture of Kiwanis will depend upon how 
big, how strong and how efficient the 
district organization will become. 

The past has demonstrated the wis- 
dom of the plan and the wonderful 
possibilities for good when this work 
is successfully and efficiently carried 
forward. Therefore, looking into the 
future, I see the district plan becoming 
more complete—more efficient—more 
thoroughly systematized—with the gos- 
pel of Kiwanis so fully understood and 
so deeply intrenched that the district 
man-power will become an almost per- 
fect organization of great broad-minded 
men sternly facing a future of devotion 
to a common cause and a common 
purpose. These men will have cour- 
age, faith, imagination—with ability 
to think; and being Kiwanians they 
will be generous, tolerant, and unsel- 
fish. Such an organization will make 
of Kiwanis an institution that will be 
perpetual through time as a great work 
blessed by God for the uplift and 
betterment of humanity. 

I have been in this Kiwanis work 
many years. I have tried to do each 
thing that was assigned to me to the 
very best of my ability; because I love 
Kiwanis, I believe in Kiwanis, I ad- 
mire the practical unostentatious way 
that Kiwanis does good. I believe in 
the future of Kiwanis and that the 
Kiwanis of tomorrow is destined to 
exert a commanding influence for peace, 
for good will, and for the better things 
































in life upon this North American con- 
tinent. 

You district governors, aside from 
the International President, occupy the 
most important position in Kiwanis. 
Your work, your wisdom, your sincer- 
ity, and your efficiency will determine 
the real progress that Kiwanis will 
make during 1928. 





Sojourning to Seattle 


(From page 23) 
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any city mentioned there is a Kiwanis | 
club, every member of which wants you | 


to stop off and spend sufficient time to 
thoroughly familiarize yourself with 
the city and its surrounding territory. 

When you get to Seattle you are in 
“The Charmed Land.” Those who 
have been able to spend but a very 
brief period there love the city and the 
Puget Sound country. You cannot help 
it. It’s a new world and a wonderful 
world. Seattle is Seattle and you can- 
not compare it with any thing or any 
place. Situated on numerous hills, it 
faces to the west the intimate, though 
lordly Olympics. Mount Rainier looms 
close in the southern sky. Mount Baker, 
to the north, is gorgeous in its majes- 
ty. The sun rises rose pink over the 
Cascades, overlooking the waters of 
Lake Washington, a beautiful body of 
water twenty-seven miles long and in- 
side the city limits. There can be only 
one Seattle. 

California will of course be on many 
itineraries and there will be visits to 
that section of the Pacific Coast where 
just about every type of scenery and 
climate known to the world can be 
found. 

Then again there will be no neglect 
of trips through Canada, the Canadian 
Rockies offering still more and more 
scenery. Beautiful Banff, lovely Lake 
Louise, Jasper National Park, the for- 
ests and streams of the great Domin- 
ion of Canada of which Vancouver in 
British Columbia is the western sea 
port. Victoria is also on this particular 
routing, a city reputed “More English 
than England.” From there or Van- 
couver is the interesting and beautiful 
water trip to Seattle. 

The transcontinental trains are 
equipped with unusual facilities for 
western travel. Every convenience and 
every modern innovation looking to the 
comfort of the passenger is found in 
the equipment of these trains. Most 
careful have they been in the arrange- 
ment of menus and provisions for en- 
joyment of meals en route. It is neces- 
sary on long trips for dining car super- 
intendents to offer a wide variety of 
menus and it can safely be said that 
unless he so desires the person traveling 
from New York to Seattle need not re- 





The Happier You'll Be! 


Traveling through the wonderful Canadian Pacific Rockies 
Stopping at Banff, Lake Louise, Vancouver and Victoria 


The Real Scenic Route to the 


Seattle Convention 


of Kiwanis International 
June 17-21, 1928 








Return Routes: Extension Trip 
California Chartered Alaskan steamer 
Yellowstone will leave Seattle after the 


5 b Convention, midnight of 
Glacier National Park June 21, 1928 


Internat_onal Conventions. Do not miss going with this party which leaves 
Chicago, June 12, 1928, at about 11:00 P.M. Bookings 
can be made right now. Better get in early and avoid 
the rush. 


Information with a Smile 


KIWANIAN HARRY T. SANGER 
17 North La Salle Street 
Kiwanian Harry CHICAGO ° ° ° ILLINOIS 


**Himself”’ 








Kiwanian Harry Sanger has handled large Kiwanis Parties to a number of 
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Widest Choice of Routes 
to Kiwanis International Convention 


Seattle, Washington, June 17-21, 1928 


Fast Time— Fine Service— via 


THE MID-CONTINENT ROUTE 
From the middle and great Southwest thru Minneapolis, St. Paul, the 
Ten Thousand Lakes Region and the Northwest Rockies—either 


——— ¥~ American or Canadian Routes. 

another— COLORADO SCENIC WAY 

stop over Thru the finest scenery in America and the Great Salt Lake Region— 
anywhere see Yellowstone, too. 


GOLDEN STATE ROUTE 
Thru a land of romance and historical interest; New Mexico, Arizona 
and California, thence along the entire California Coast. 


A Grand Circle Tour of the entire Scenic West if desired 
at One Low Round Trip Fare 


For fares, information, etc., ask 


L. M. ALLEN, Vice President and Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 723, La Salle Street Station 


Chicago, Illinois 


Rock Island Lines 
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peat on a menu. It can be offered-as 
a bit of “inside information” also that 
the cost of meals en route is reduced to 
a surprising minimum by the prepon- 
derance of club breakfasts, luncheons 
and dinners most moderately priced. 

It’s just one big happy family on a 
special train with plenty of time for 
sightseeing, the same car crews west 
of Chicago and were it not for the an- 
ticipation of either the Seattle Conven- 
tion or being “back home” there would 
be many sighs of regret when either 
half of the journey is ended. 

Whether through desert or mountain, 
prairie or bad lands, the scenery is in- 
teresting, educational and most gener- 
ally replete with a wilderness of thrills. 
The blue snow-water streams and cat- 
aracts of the Cascades and Olympics, 
the carefully groomed orchards of the 
Wenatchee country, the glories of the 
Royal Gorge, the thrill of sub-zero 
weather at Tennessee Pass, the top of 
“the hump,” the stateliness of Salt 
Lake City, Denver, the “mile high” 
city, Colorado Springs in the shadow of 
mighty Pikes Peak, the change from 
bleakness to greenness almost within 
the hour of arrival in the fruitland 
of the northwest, milling millions of 
sheep policed by the always present 
shepherd dogs, bears and elk and moose 
and deer and buffalo protected in the 
Yellowstone and Glacier National 
Parks, stately red-woods, cities carved 
out of forests and built most modernly, 
carved out of desert rock and 
built centuries ago—all these things 
and more await those who attend the 
Seattle Convention. 

And we didn’t say a word about fish- 
ing or golfing or any of the outdoor 
pastimes, including skiing and tobog- 
ganning, that await you in bewildering 
abundance in this charmed land. 

Of course the time to begin making 
your plans is right now. 


cities 


The International Council 
(From page 
Strong Committee Leadership 

Kiwanis International is indeed for- 
tunate in its committee structure, in 
having such splendid, outstanding men 
to serve on the various International 
committees. With the higher standards 
for committee service which have been 
increasingly stressed and urged the past 
years, and when now Kiwanians appre- 
ciate that appointments are for work 
and not honor, I regard it significant 
that in the original appointments of 
chairmen and members of various com- 
mittees including special committees, 
amounting to approximately one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine appointments, 
that there were only three who did not 
accept, and these three were on account 
of providential reasons. To me this 
is evidence of the progress of Kiwanis, 
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and the willingness of our leaders to 
serve when called upon. 

All International committees have 
met with the exception of two, and 
each committee has entered into their 
work with an enthusiasm and earnest- 
ness which warrants the convictions 
that the splendid work and accomplish- 
ments of the past committees will be 
continued even to greater achievements. 
You will be privileged to hear from 
the chairmen of the International com- 
mittees during this meeting, so I will 
not comment further upon their work 
except to say that the chairmen and 
committees are outstanding leaders in 
Kiwanis, and Kiwanis International 
should feel proud to have men of such 
character and leadership accepting the 
responsibility with such earnestness of 
purpose and enthusiasm as has charac- 
terized the work of the committees thus 
tar. 


Responsibilities of Lieutenant- 
Governors 

Your leadership extends further than 
the personal equation as your lieuten- 
ant governors and your committeemen 
will function just to the extent as they 
are inspired and led by you. It 1s 
gratifying to note during the past year 
a recognition of the responsibilities and 
duties of the lieutenant governors in 
the several districts. From reports ren- 
dered, both at conventions and to In- 
ternational, the lieutenant governors, 
as a whole, have improved vastly in the 
activities of their responsible positions. 
The lieutenant governors are a great 
assistance and help to the governor, but 
the governor is the one to inspire lead- 
ership and develop enthusiasm among 
his lieutenant governors and committee- 
men. 


Membership Stabilization and Ex- 
tension 

The problem of maintaining mem- 
bership, stabilization and _ extension 
will be thoroughly covered during this 
session, and I sincerely hope that the 
governors-elect will recognize and ap- 
preciate the necessity of careful con- 
sideration with reference to these 
important subjects. 

I desire to emphasize the statement 
that there is a misconception that the 
saturation point in extension has been 
reached. International representatives 
to the various district conventions were 
requested to emphasize the need of ex- 
tension work, and from reports and 
personal observation, I am firmly of 
the conviction that our work is not yet 
finished by any means in establishing 
clubs in communities which can main- 
tain them, that will render proper com- 
munity service. Kiwanis International, 
through its Board of Trustees, has re- 
affirmed the policy to limit its territory 
to the United States and Canada. This 
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makes it all the more important that 
our organization should extend its in- 
fluence so far as possible within this 
limited territory. Other service clubs 
are active and aggressive and unless 
we are alert to our opportunities, our 
organization will suffer in not extend- 
ing our influence through Kiwanis clubs 
to communities that can rightfully sup- 
port them. 
Service to Clubs 

It is the policy of the administration 
this year to continue the extra service 
to weaker clubs. The two additional 
held assistants who were added to the 
Department of Special Service are con- 
tinuing their work, and the results 
therefrom justify their appointment. 
This makes possible a much more 
prompt and adequate rendering of as- 
sistance to clubs which have been weak- 
ened for various reasons, and through 
the service of these field assistants 
many weak clubs have been rehabili- 
tated and are now functioning splen- 
didly. 

Appreciation 

I desire to express my personal ap- 
preciation of the loyal assistance of 
Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker thus far 
during my administration. His zeal, 
consecration to service, his willingness 
to aid, his fidelity to the cause, and 
his superhuman physical ability, as 
well as mental equipment, have merited 
the appreciation of our entire organiza- 
tion. Also, do I desire to commend 
the loyalty, faithfulness and efficiency 
of the Headquarters’ staff. 

Fortified with the splendid objects 
of our organization, which appeal to 
our soul and our sense, encouraged by 
the accomplishments of the past, re- 
assured by the worthiness of our 
efforts, and flanked with real leader- 
ship, may we forge ahead to still 
greater and higher achievements. Serv- 
ice such as this not only is a service 
to humanity and to civilization, but 
offers a recompense and a_ personal 
satisfaction. Take advantage of this 
opportunity of learning, enter into the 
spirit of this Council meeting with en- 
thusiasm, and the knowledge acquired, 
and the inspiration received, and the 
friendships made, will fully recom- 
pense you for your time and effort. 


Pooling All Resources for Greater 
Service 

May I conclude with the expression, 
using banking parlance, that we are 
here in order that we might pool our 
resources of judgment, knowledge, ex- 
perience, enthusiasm, hope and vision, 
for better coéperation and service for 
Kiwanis, and may I add that we are 
charged and chargeable with individual 
and indivisible responsibility, because 
conscience is a thing that cannot be 
pooled. We are united by a common 
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denominator of individual responsibil- TMM 
ity for our own efforts and service in | |E& 


Kiwanis, and the fraction above the 
line may vary as to our talents and 
ability, but it is the same responsibility. 
You have been entrusted with leader- 
ship because you have the confidence 
of your district. To you has been 
given the privilege and opportunity 
for unusual service. There has been 
some joy-riding upon the highways of 
Kiwanis honors, where districts and 
clubs have suffered. Most of those 
who are arrested for breaking the speed 
limits are those who are not going 
anywhere. If you would be a leader, 
for the sake of your own district, go 
somewhere. You have no right to blow 
your horn for the right of way unless 
you know the road. 


*°Tis the Set of the Sail” 
With the inspiration and knowledge 
received here in this Council meeting, 
together with the experience you have 
already attained through your years 
of service in Kiwanis, you can make 
this coming year one of great pleasure 
and satisfaction. Some of you might 
differ in talents, and ability, but to all 
can there be that consecration to duty 
and service, and the recognition of the 
responsibility of leadership. The race 
is not always to the swift, but to him 
who does his best with sincerity, 
that is earnest and fervent in the spirit 
of unselfish and farseeing service, and 
who sees in his office of governor 
a means to properly use his talents 
and ability to advance the great pur- 
poses of our wonderful organization— 
to him shallsurely come the satisfaction 
of a service well rendered, and the 
plaudits of ‘“Well done.” 
“One ship goes East, the other West, 
By the self-same winds that blow, 
Tis the set of the sail and not the 
gale, 
That determines the way they go.” 
Let us set our sail right! 

















































ae Creek 


for Rest and 
Health Building 


In Battle Creek—one of Nature’s 
most charming vacation spots—you 
will enjoy a pleasant outing and the 
added benefits of a scientific health 
training course. 
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A complete daily program is planned 
foreach guest. The palatable diet, 
expert physical direction, outdoor 
life, efficient medical service and 
congenial companionship all! help to 
make this an ideal vacation retreat. 


Write for all the facts about a real 
“Rest Vacation.”’ 


“SANITARIUM BOOK” 
FREE upon request 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Battle Creek Box 32-A 


Michigan 





























Summary of the Inter- 
national Council 


(From page 2r) 
and ‘‘Personal Service to the Under- 


Privileged Boy’ the latter to be changed who derive larg- re 
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element in this work which he said 
often means more than check service. 
He said there is a field in every com- tre nmomcmaeentetse J n os a . 
munity especially among the children | || Convention Banquet Drawing Room | 
of broken homes, those where the chil- 
dren have lost either or both their 
father or mother or where the parents 
are separated. 
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trustees’ meetings, the importance of 
which he emphasized in laying the 
foundation for effective administration. 
It called for discussions on the various 
phases of district activity and the pro- 
motion of club activity and codpera- 
tion. 


Seattle Convention Program—Chair- 
man Hammond 

Chairman Hammond of the Com- 
mittee on the International Convention 
Program presented the tentative pro- 
gram for the 1928 International Con- 
vention at Seattle, and said it is prac- 
tically assured that Kiwanian Henry 
J. Allen, former Governor of Kansas, 
and Kiwanian R. B. Bennett of Cal- 
gary, Conservative leader of Canada, 
will be among the speakers. He re- 
ferred to the International convention 
as a fountain head of Kiwanis infor- 
mation and inspiration. 


“Orgamzng Districts for Convention 
Success” lreasurer Crossman 
International Treasurer Crossman in 
discussing “Organizing Districts for 
said that to have 
attended an International convention is 
to become a real Kiwanian. He said 
district activity for the convention 
comes under two heads, the promotion 
of attendance and plans for participa- 
tion and enjoyment of the convention. 
He declared the promotion of the Inter- 
national convention is a distinct district 
activity, that the district committee 
should be appointed at once for this 
purpose and that the trustees’ meeting, 
official visitations and district bulletins 
should be utilized and that the publicity 
‘of Kiwanis International to this end 
should be made effective. He em- 
phasized the importance of making 
hotel reservations early as they are 
handled in the order in which they are 
He reterred to the value 
toward the development of district con- 
sciousness in the trip to the Interna- 
tional convention which is especially 
true this year because of its distance. 
In club codperation he urged “On-to- 
Seattle’ committees and the use of 
club bulletins to promote interest. Mr. 
Crossman said that district governors 
should insist that all members of their 
delegations be registered and that reg- 
istration be a requisite in admission 
to district gatherings at the Interna- 
tional conventions. He said there is 
value in having district headquarters 
in a convention city and stressed the 
importance of the district dinner there 
in reflecting district consciousness. 
“Stabilizing Kiwanis Membership” — 
Trustee Green 


Convention Success” 


received. 


Trustee Green classified the various 
elements involved in stabilization— 


the proper selection of new members 
which he described as the foundation 
stone, the adequate functioning of the 
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membership and classification com- 
mittee in maintaining and increasing 
membership, the education of new mem- 
bers and their assimilation, providing 
an opportunity for all to serve a greater 
attendance, proper balance in club pro- 
grams, obtaining a general participa- 
tion in club activity, making members 
feel they are part of their club, the as- 
signment of work according to capa- 
bilities and temperament and _ finally 
bringing about the realization of the 
fact that Kiwanis International is not 
a super-body but the union of all the 
individual members. 


Classification and Membership— 
Chairman Hayes 

Chairman Hayes of the Committee 
on Classification and Membership said 
the effectiveness of this work depends 
largely upon the codperation of other 
committees. He asked the coéperation 
of district officers and committees in 
extension and expansion and pointed 
out that there are few clubs of size 
adequate for their communities and 
warned that expansion should not be 
done with membership drives but by 
the careful filling out of classifications. 


“Building New Clubs’—Trustee 
Rinehart 

Trustee Rinehart in discussing ex- 
tension declared the building of new 
clubs as the greatest problem of the 
district governors and that it should 
be the yardstick by which the accom- 
plishments in their administration 
would be judged. From his experience 
in extension, he outlined methods for 
conducting extension work. He said 
that Kiwanis clubs may be built in 
communities that are commonly re- 
garded as too small. He declared ex- 
tension to be one of the tasks that de- 
mands a large share of the personal at- 
tention of the district governor. 


“Financial Polwcy”—Trustee McDavid 

In outlining the financial policy, 
Trustee McDavid, Chairman of the 
Committee on Finance reviewed the By- 
law and Constitutional provisions af- 
fecting the financial program and de- 
scribed the care with which the finances 
of Kiwanis International are handled, 
supplemented with the monthly audit 
reports by Seidman and Seidman. He 
explained the system of budget control 
and the departmentalizing of all ex- 
penditures. Mr. McDavid told of the 
emphasis that is being placed on service 
and special service to clubs and two 
men have been added to the staff for 
this purpose and that for the work of 
this department there is being spent 
one-third of all the money received 
from International dues. 


District Governors’ Conference 
For the district governors, one of 
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the most helpful features of the Coun- 


cil was their conference under the 
leadership of Trustee Smith. Various 
phases of district administration were 
discussed and the men who are to lead 
their respective districts in 1928 gained 
considerable information which will 
help them in their work. 


Conference of International Committee 
Chairmen 


The conference of the International 


committee chairmen with Trustee 
Campbell presiding discussed the 
means of transmission of committec 


material, how much the chairmen can 
rely on the members of their committee 
and how much International committees 
should rely on district committees in 
reaching the club committees. It was 
felt that the International committees 
should go directly to the club com- 
mittees as well as through the district 
committees. It was brought out that 
there are no pamphlets for the District 
Committees on Agriculture, Business 
Standards, Classification and Member- 
ship, Public Affairs, Under-Privileged 
Child and Vocational Guidance and 
Placement and the chairmen of these 
International committees agreed to 
prepare such pamphlets to be put out 
in connection with the “Manual for 
District Officers.” 


Talks by Past International Presidents 


Like some of the great national and 
international conventions this Interna- 
tional Council Meeting was not with- 
out its spectacle. The series of five- 
minute talks by the past presidents 
which brought before the gathering 
Saturday morning Past International 
Presidents Hixson, Karr, Ross, Arras, 
Johnson, Moss and Amerman cone 
stituted a procession of the grand army 
of Kiwanis. There was an expression 
of enthusizsm with the progress of Ki- 
wanis and a confidence in its future. 
The presence and continued interest of 
these leaders is an inspiration to the 
crganization and make for stability in 
its progress. 


International Secretary Parker's 
Address 

Asked to tell about the service to 
clubs International Secretary Parker 
said that the spirit underlying all this 
endeavor of the Headquarters organ- 
ization is responsible helpfulness. He 
devoted his remarks to a description of 
the work of the two departments, Serv- 
ice and Special Service. He said that 
the former serves clubs under three 
general classifications :new, established, 
and problem and attention clubs. Those 
of the third group are ascertained by 
a study of their monthly reports or 
their failure to make them, visitation 
reports of district officers and requests 
for assistance. Knowledge of the con- 
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dition of these clubs is gained from the 
regularity of their monthly reports and 
by the analysis of the membership, 
attendance and activities as indicated 
in the reports received. 

He said that when the study of the 
club shows a serious condition it then 
is referred to the Department of Spe- 
cial Service where specialized and per- 
sonal attention is given, often requiring 
the visit of a staff man who diagnoses 
the club and its community. He urged 
the codperation of the district governors 
in reporting the earliest indication of 
any club’s need for assistance. 


Entertainment Features 


With the program of the Council 
meeting necessarily strenuous the social 
relaxation was thoroughly enjoyed 
and the ladies also found this a delight- 
ful occasion. The dinner dance on 
Friday was a delightful affair and gave 
the opportunity for hearing from Roe 
Fulkerson in his characteristic man- 
ner. Most of what he said was enjoyed 
by all, all of what he said was enjoyed 
by most everyone and the other fellow 
thought that even the rest of it was not 
bad! Kiwanian Ambrose Wyrick of 
Chicago delighted the audience with his 
spirited singing. President George 
Fleming of the All Chicago Kiwanis 
Clubs, and Roy Kirtland, President of 
the North Central, Chicago, club for 
1928, the 100th club in the Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District, were introduced. 
Many other members of Chicago clubs 
attended the affair. 





Enticing Program for 
the Seattle Convention 
(From page 25) 


on subjects of general interest at the 
four morning sessions. 

Honorable R. B. Bennett, K. C., the 
Conservative Leader of Canada, and 
an active member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Calgary, and former Governor 
Henry J. Allen of Kansas, a member 
of the Kiwanis International Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs for the United 
States and member of the Wichita 
club, have been definitely secured for 
the convention. Mr. Allen will use 
one of the major objects of Kiwanis 
as a subject for his address. “To de- 
velop by precept and example, a more 
intelligent, aggressive and serviceable 
citizenship.” 

Negotiations are also well under way 
towards securing another very promi- 
nent and keen-minded speaker, an- 
nouncement of which will be made 
later. It is promised that these speak- 
ers will provide some of the high spots 
of the convention and that their ad- 
dresses and vivid personalities will 
long be remembered. 


An array of leading Kiwanis 
speakers has been arranged for the 
various sessions, leading off with Past 
President Moss at the Sunday Reli- 
gious Musicale, an event which has 
proven so popular in the past. His 
address will be on “The Essentialness 
of Kiwanis.” Others scheduled are 
International Trustee O. Samuel Cum- 
mings, Past President Victor M. John- 
son, Roe Fulkerson and International 
Trustee George E. Snell. 

The features of the program will in- 
clude the Religious Musicale on Sun- 
day evening, All Kiwanis Night and 
“Zero Hour” on Monday, the district 
dinners and Presidents’ Ball on Tues- 


day evening, and the Seattle entertain- | 


ment typifying the Northwest on Wed- 
nesday evening. 
every evening after the sessions. 

The general musical program at 
Seattle will be large and diversified, 
this feature being planned well in 
advance by Chairman Spaeth of the 
International Committee on Music. 
There will [be twenty-five or more 
quartets and glee clubs for the general 
sessions, conferences, and district din- 
ners. 


After the final session and elections 
on Thursday morning a new feature 
will be added for Thursday afternoon 
—a Kiwanis International Champion- 
ship Golf Tournament. All clubs 
which boast a four-man team, each of 
whom shoots eighty-five or better, are 
eligible. All clubs are urged to enter 
their golfers in this new and _ inter- 
national event. 


Seattle will be a great convention. | 


Other articles in THE Kiwanis Mac- 
AZINE will emphasize the features of 
making this a real vacation trip. Cer- 


tainly the opportunities for vacation | 
and sightseeing in the most glorious | 
scenic section of the country are unex-| 


celled. Go to Seattle and absorb some 
of that Pacific-Northwest vigor: Visit 
around in the many places of interest 
in this truly International Kiwanis dis- 
trict. Every club should be well rep-| 
resented at Seattle. There is nothing 
that will cause a greater satisfaction | 
and happiness in Kiw anis membership 
and activity than the participation— 
as is every delegate’s opportunity—in 
the discussions that are open for him 
and in the fellowship that comes from 
contact with Kiwanians from all sec- 
tions of United States and Canada. 
The International Committee on 
Convention Program composed of T. 
Harry Gowman, Seattle, James A. 
Anderson, University, Alabama, Irvin 
A. Dierdorff, Boston, and George O. 
Wolf, St. Louis, Missouri, and the 
writer, are working to leave nothing 
undone towards your getting the ut- 
most out of this Seattle Convention. 
Plan now that you will be there. 


There will be dancing | 
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POP AMO AMO MPO MOMOPO MO PO O*OeMOHeMOe Ore Orroroo 


Dott ybiless 


nll go, 


(ennitle/ 


And if this is to be that “grand 
and glorious” vacation trip 
you've been promising yourself 
and your family for so long, 
you'll want to include in your 
plans: 





Glacier 
National 





Route 


Your Y ickets: 


ONE  Burlington-Great Northern 

WAY Glacier Park is right on the 
way. 

OTHER Burlington-Northern Pacific 

WAY = TheCody and Gardiner Gate- 


ways to Yellowstone are but a 
step from the main line... . . 
Through service eastbound 
and westbound between both 
of these gateways and 

Chicago, Seattle, Portland. 


Summer Tourist Tickets to 
Seattle include Portland, 
of course, and routing via 
Denver if desired. 


NO EXTRA COST 


petns® 


Mr. A. Cotsworth, Jr. 
Passenger Traffic Mer. 
Burlington Route 

547 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 








I hopetoattend the Kiwanis International Con- 
vention at Seattle in June. Please write me as 
offered and send booklets about Glacier Park 
and Magic Yellowstone. 
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The 
New 


Most Modern of All Transcontinental Limiteds 
No Extra Fare 


Olympian 


The New Olympian is the 
most beautiful and most 
comfortable transcontinental 
train ever placed in service 
on an American railroad. 


Completely Equipped 
With Roller Bearings 
New sleeping cars with larger 
washrooms and sanitary por- 
celain basins; coil spring mat- 
tresses in every berth; rooms 
single or ensuite with individ- 
ual control of heat and venti- 
lation; a new and larger ob- 
servation car with separate 
shower baths and lounge 
rooms for men and women; 
buffet; barber shop;a spacious 
observation room, a maid and 
a valet; a dining car serving 
ample and satisfying meals. 
660 Miles of Electrical Operation 


SCHEDULE 
Westbound Daily 
Lv. a; ~> eon Stat'n) 11:00pm 
Ly. Paul - - = = = 11:15am 
Lv. Siinneupeite - = = = 12:05pm 
Ar. Spokane - + - + - 8:10am 
Ar. Seattle ~ - 7:00pm 
Ar. Tacoma (3rd éay in - = &20pm 


Our Travel Specialists are at Your 
Service Always. 


W.B. DIXON 
General Passenger Agent 
hicago 
The 
ILWAUKEE 
3660) Road 





Our Latest 
Catalog of 


BADGES, SOUVENIRS, Etc. 


Is Worthwhile 


If you have not received your copy, 
write for it now 


—_—, 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
2448 W. 22nd St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Anniversary Week 
(From page 25) 


out exception our clubs have advanced 
by seizing the opportunity of celebrat- 
ing the event in their own way. 

Anniversary Week is an opportune 
time for informing the public about 
our organization. Our civic and 
humane objectives are easier of attain- 
ment in towns keenly conscious of 
Kiwanis. 

Many clubs have arranged for the 
presence of ladies at their Kiwanis An- 
niversary Meetings. Programs have 
included short talks on history, objects, 
objectives, policies, accomplishments 
and future of Kiwanis, have featured 
Kiwanis songs and have provided for 
the distribution of one or more pieces of 
Kiwanis literature. These pamphlets 
contain the best thoughts on the various 
phases of Kiwanis, and may be ob- 
tained from International Headquar- 
Some of the literature 
suitable for distribution on this occa- 
sion are the pamphlets : 

“A Kiwanian and His Work” 

“Back to Fundamentals” 

“Evolution of Kiwanis” 

“The Value of Kiwanis” 
and the following cards: 

“Fundamentals of Kiwanis” 

“Tam a Dub” 

“Individual Worth” 

“Kiwanis” 

“Kiwanis Business Standards” 

“Objects of Kiwanis” 

“The Ideals of Kiwanis” 

It is unlikely that any two clubs will 
celebrate Anniversary Week in exactly 
the same manner, but may all of us 
in some manner fittingly celebrate this 
event, and rekindle our enthusiasm. 





Kiwanis occupies a unique position 
as an organization because it stimulates 
and promotes the principles of right 
living. 

—J. M. Moorhouse, 
a ines Ait Manitoba 


Business and Financial 
Outlook for 1928 


(From page 9) 

should be expected. Agricultural com- 
modities will depend on 1928 crops. 
Statistics do not show any general 
shortage of goods. Not only has the 
consuming public a large stock of mer- 
chandise on installment credit, but the 
retail stores, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers also are carrying at least normal 
stocks. In some lines there is a decided 
increase in supplies. 


Relief When Elections’ Are Over 


Election year uncertainties are, of 
course, a disturbing factor. At present, 
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however, more is being said about meas- 
ures which the Administration may 
take to stimulate business. Some believe 
that the tax law will be so revised as 
to induce the larger corporations to 
distribute more of their earnings and 
surpluses in dividends. Apparently 
most of the arguments for a further 
boom in the stock market are based 
upon such hopes, rather than prospects 
for larger earnings. The fears of 
election year lie in the probability that 
the public utilities will be attacked, 
the question of control in Congress 
and anxiety as to who the Presidential 
candidates finally will be. As the de- 
cisive time approaches the cross currents 
should tend to neutralize each other 
so that the final effect of elections on 
business may not be severely unfavor- 
able. However, everyone will feel 
relieved when they are safely over. 


January, 


Probable Rain: Carry a Raincoat and 
Umbrella 


What the above means is that con- 
ditions in 1928 will call for all the 
energy, resourcefulness and attention 
to business that you can give. We are 
not pessimistic over the outlook pro- 
vided the management of a concern is 
able and willing to keep down costs, 
push sales and render service. Fore- 
cast of rain does not mean you will 
get wet, but it does mean that you 
should carry a raincoat and umbrella. 
Some concerns are going to find 1928 
the best year they ever had. 


Fundamental Tread Always Upward 
—Be Resourceful 


No true Kiwanian could be pessimis- 
tic on the fundamental growth of the 
United States. This is the greatest 
country in the world. It has the re- 
sources and intelligent and aggressive 
people to develop these resources. With 
less than 6 per cent of the world’s 
land area and less than 7 per cent of 
the world’s population, the United 
States does one-half of the world’s 
business. We produce 55 per cent of 
the world’s iron ore—55 per cent of 
the world’s pig iron—66 per cent of 
the world’s steel—51 per cent of the 
world’s copper—62 per cent of the 
world’s petroleum—43 per cent of the 
world’s coal—52 per cent of the world’s 
timber—62 per cent of the world’s 
lead—64 per cent of the world’s zinc 
—55 per cent of the world’s cotton. 
We have 88 per cent of the world’s 
automobiles and trucks and 34 per cent 
of the world’s railroad mileage. Our 
financial status and financial standing 
is unparalleled. We have transporta- 
tion arteries and the ability to carry 
on in production and distribution the 
goods needed by the world. While 
the upward and downward movements 
of business inevitably follow each other 














yet the fundamental trend of this coun- 
try’s business has been upward for the 
past two hundred years and this same 
fundamental growth should be true 
for the next two hundred years. Truly 
the slogan of Kiwanis—“We Build” 
—is not inapplicable to our nation as 
a whole. 
Kansas City, Kansas, 
Under-Privileged Child 


Work 


(From page 37) 

gaged constantly in working with sev- 
eral hundred under-privileged boys. 
Even with our limited man-power dur- 
ing the past four years there has never 
been a time that we were not engaged 
in giving some personal assistance to 
at least one hundred and twenty boys. 


District Pledges Itself 

At the district convention held in 
Springtield, Missouri, in 1923, our 
club by request, presented to the dele- 
gates from the forty-nine clubs there 
represented, the work which the club 
had been doing for these particular 
under-privileged boys under the sen- 
tence at the Industrial School. The 
district unanimously pledged itself that 
thereafter, each club would take up and 
carry on similar work with the Boys’ 
Industrial School, or other similar in- 
stitutions in each state. The district, 
at that time comprised only the states 
of Kansas and Missouri, but Arkansas 
has been added. 

The resolution adopted at the 
Springfield Convention, a major ob- 
jective of the district since that time, 
is as follows: 

“Whereas, the principal objective of 
Kiwanis International is ‘A Square 
Deal for the Under-Privileged Child— 
a Future Citizen’ and 

“Whereas, a most wonderful oppor- 
tunity presents itself, of accomplishing 
this worthy objective, by codperating 
with the state officiary intimately con- 
nected with under-privileged boys, 
more particularly those incarcerated in 
state correctional institutions, such as 
the Boys’ Industrial School at Topeka, 
Kansas, and similar institutions, and 

“Whereas, the Kiwanis Club of 
Kansas City, Kansas, has formulated, 
and is now successfully carrying out a 
sponsor plan for boys paroled from 
the Boys’ Industrial School at Topeka, 
Kansas, which plan was later adopted 
by the Wichita, Kansas, Kiwanis club, 
and 

“Whereas, the District Public Af- 
fairs Committee, for the Missouri- 
Kansas District, recognize no finer op- 
portunity for constructive service to the 
under-privileged child than the general 
adoption of the said plan. 

“Now, therefore be it resolved that 
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every’club in the Missouri-Kansas Dis- 
trict, subscribe, endorse and pledge 
themselves to carry out the plan, in- 
sofar as it affects the boys in their im- 
mediate community.” 


“Can't I Come to You?” 


We wish you could be with us on 
the occasions when we make our visits 
to this school and see the pleasure it 
brings to those hundreds of unfor- 
tunate youngsters, most of whom have 
never had normal care and affection. 
We wish you could see the pride with 
which they parade before us their ac- 
complishments, and above all, wish you 
could see the pathetic wistfulness and 
haunting eyes as they crowd around 
us clinging to our hands, saying, 
“Mister, when I earn my parole, can’t 
I come to you?” 

Some skeptic might say, “I wonder 
how the boys themselves feel about this 
activity of Kiwanians on their behalf.” 
This is the answer: In our Boys’ In- 
dustrial School just a year or two ago 
there were at one time about twenty- 
five boys who, within a very few 
weeks’ time, were to have their paroles 
issued to them. Every one of these 
boys was an orphan; not one was from 
our city or county; not one would nat- 
urally be sent to us, and yet wholly 
upon their own initiative, every one 
of these boys without a single excep- 
tion pleaded with the superintendent 
that when he secured his parole, he be 
sent to the Kansas City, Kansas, Ki- 
wanis club. Every year since that time 
there have been a number of the boys 
who naturally would not come to us 
but who have made the same request. 

One of the boys eleven years of age 
was living in a western state with his 
parents—parents in name only. He 
had no recollection of a single word or 
act on their part. The father and 
mother quarrelled, separated and both 
left town the same day and the young- 
ster was left alone and_ penniless. 
Through necessity he became a tramp. 
About a year later local authorities of 
one of our cities took him out of a 
freight car—a dirty, ragged and ig- 
norant little boy. They sent him to 
the Boys’ Industrial School, where he 
soon developed mentally and physically 
and became almost a model boy. In 
the shortest possible time under the 
rules he had earned his parole but 
there was no place or person to whom 
he should be sent. The superintendent 
asked if we would take him and of 
course we did. He is not a prodigy, 
or an extraordinary boy at all, but 
largely because of our help, he is de- 
veloping and will make a good citizen. 
He is self-supporting, self-respecting, 
and has a clean record since his parole, 
and the respect of his fellows. 














Aulomalic 


STEEL FILES 


In Cabinets and Desks 
Expand and Compress 


Automatically 


For better filing and finding 
with increased capacity 
Factory Dealings 


Save you considerable on first 
cost 





















Trial Shipments 
free prove them to be 
50% more efficient than 
all other files. Write for 
catalogs with pricesand 

Factory 


Discounts 


Sales 

Agencies 
Chicago 
Milwaukee 
De'roit 
New York 
San Francisco 


The Automatic File & Index Co. 


Manufacturers 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
Address Mail Order Dep’t 























KAMP KIWANICOOK 


A summer camp for boys, admirably 
located, amidst wonderful scenery, on 
beautiful Lake Maranacook, six miles 
long, in the heart of Maine. 

This camp is owned and conducted by 
a Kiwanian for real service to the sons 
of Kiwanians. For information write 


Ellsworth E. Peacock 


Member Waterville Kiwanis Club 


148 Main Street Waterville, Maine 
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ILLUMINATED 
GLASS SIGNS 


Permanent enamels 
All colors 
Any design 


BELLAIRE GLASS CO. 
Bellaire, Ohio 


_ 
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Free Book Full of Suggestions 
For St. Valentine’s, Washington’s Birthday and 
St. Patrick’s dinners and parties. Hundreds of 
original ideas for you to use in selecting hats, 
costumes, decorations and favors for large or 
small affairs. Write for Catalog 83. 


Van Housen’s Favor Co., Inc. 


81 West Lake St., Chicago 
“You'll FAVOR our FAVORS” 
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“How I Licked 
Wretched Old 
Age at 63” 


“] Quit Getting up Nights—Banished 
Foot and Leg Pains . . . Got Rid of 
Rheumatic Pains and Constipation 
. «» Improved Embarrassing Health 
Faults .. . Found Renewed Vitality. 


“At6l, I thought I was through. I blamed old age, 
but it never occurred to me to potualty fight back. I was 
only half-living, getting up nights . . . embarrassed in 
™y own home. core Ae aa . constantly tormented 
by aches cnd ains. At 62 my condition became almost 
intolerable. I had about given up hope when a doctor 
recommended your treatment. Th hen at 63, it seemed 
that I shook off 20 years almost overnight.” 


Forty—The Danger Age 


These are the facts, just as I learned them. In 65% of 
all men, the vital prostate gland slows up soon after 40. 
No pain is experienced, but as this distressin ponds. 
tion continues, sciatica, backache, severe Sbiadd 
weakness, constipation, etc., often develop. 


Prostate Trouble 


These are frequently the signs of prostate trouble. 
Now thousands suffer these handicaps needlessly! For 
a prominent American Scientist after seven years of 
research, discovered a new, safe way to stimulate the 
prostate ‘gland to normal health an activity in many 
cases. This new hygiene is worthy to be called a notable 
achievement of the age. 


A National Institution 
for Men Past 40 


Its success has been startling, 
its growth rapid. This new hy- 
giene is rapidly gaining in national 

rominence., The institution in 
Steubenville has now reached 
large proportions. Scores andeven 
hundreds of letters pour in every 
day, and in many cases reported 
results have been little short of 
amazing. In case after case, men 
have reported that they have felt 
ten years younger in six days, 
Now physicians in every part of 
the country are using and recom- 
mending this treatment. 

Quick as is the response to this 
new hygiene, it is actually apleas- 
ant, natural relaxation, involving 
no drugs, medicine, or electric rays whatever. The 
scientist explains this discovery and tells why many 
men are old at forty in a moe kook now sent free, in 
24- ‘page. illustrated form. Send for it. Every man past 
forty should know the true meaning of those frank facts. 
No cost or obligation is incurred. But act at once before 
this free edition is exhausted. Simply fill in your name 

low . tear off and mail. 

The Electro Thermal Company 
7401 Morris Ave. Steubenville, Ohio 

If you live West of the Rockies, mail yourinquiry to 
The Electro Thermal Co. 
303 Van Nuys Building, Dept, 74-A 

LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 
———K— S$ I A A A A cc, a AE 
Tae Ev_ecrro Tuermat Co., 

7401 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 
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4 ddress 


City 


Kiwanis Is Justified 

Dozens of cases could be mentioned 
as deserving as this one. If our club 
should fail with every other boy we 
have sponsored and if we should fail 
in every other undertaking that we at- 
tempt, our efforts as one of the many 
units of Kiwanis will have been well 
justified. 

We know that we cannot be suc- 
cessful with every boy we sponsor. 
We have had failures but judging by 
our five years of experience we believe 
that in most instances the work will Se 
successful. 


The European Economic 
Situation After Two Years 
of the Dawes Plan 
From page 11) 


Hungary has been coming along at 
a rapid rate and so has Jugo-Slavia. 
Steady progress has been made by 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, Latvia, Es- 
thonia and Lithuania,—all new states 
that have had to find their place in the 
sun. Poland and Rumania, the largest 
and potentially the richest of the new 
countries, have not made the progress 
which many anticipated but Poland at 
least appears to be started once again 
on the right road. 


The Scandinavian Countries 


The world-wide decline in shipping 
since 1920 has been a heavy drag on 
the efforts of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and of Norway in particular, to 
get on their feet again. Sweden which 
has a greater diversification of indus- 
try, was the first to emerge and is 
stronger in manufacturing now than 
she was in pre-war days. Denmark 
and Norway have had a hard time but 
now appear to have surmounted their 
greatest difficulties. 


Holland, Switzerland, Spain 


That Holland and Switzerland have 
been restored to their pre-war econom- 
ic status is evidenced by the fact that 
these two countries are lenders rather 
than borrowers and are taking large 
blocks of our dollar loans to Germany 
besides placing fairly large issues on 
their own account, not only for Ger- 
many but also, quite recently, for 
France and Belgium. 

Spain has been making some prog- 
ress, too, despite political disturbances 
and the long drawn out and expensive 
military campaigns in Morocco. Spain 
is rich in resources that have been only 
slightly developed. Plans are being 


made for the building of new railroads 
and for the development of water 
powers, which promise a new era for 
Spain. 
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The British Economic Position 

And now a few words about Great 
Britain. Who would have predicted 
that after all the difficulties through 
which they have passed during the last 
twelve years the British could have 
endured a general coal strike lasting 
more than six months? Coal mining 
is the most important industry of Eng- 
land. Not only does Britain depend 
on her exports of coal to pay for im- 
ports but her manufacturing industries 
have been built upon her great re- 
sources of coal. And yet the country 
goes along in its quiet, grim, and 
determined way, trusting that it will 
somehow muddle through. Judging 
by the past, it is safe to say that 
Britain will muddle through this situa- 
tion. There must be a lot of stamina 
and punch in the British to stand up 
so well under such punishment; they 
are far from being counted out. The 
foreign exchange value of a country’s 
currency is a most excellent index of 
its financial situation. It is to be noted 
that since the beginning of the coal 
strike the rate of sterling in terms of 
dollars has declined relatively little. 
About this time each year sterling ex- 
change weakens in this market because 
of the heavy demand for dollars to 
cover purchases of grain and cotton. 
Last year the sterling rate declined to 
the point where large quantities of gold 
had to be shipped here from London. 
So far this year sterling exchange has 
held up remarkably without such ship- 
ments. 

The fact of the matter is that Great 
Britain’s vast accumulation of wealth 
during the nineteenth century is stand- 
ing her in good stead at this time. Her 
immense foreign investments are yield- 
ing larger returns now than at any 
other time since the war. For example, 
the crude rubber industry which is 
dominated by British capital, has re- 
ceived many millions of pounds of 
additional profit as a result of the big 
boost in prices for rubber during the 
past year and a half. The artificial 
silk or rayon industry, in which one 
British firm is a dominant factor in 
world production has made enormous 
profits in recent years. 

Another safeguard of the British 
economic position results from the con- 
servatism of British corporations which 
led them to set aside from earnings 
over a long period of years large sums 
for reserves of every description. Long 
experience in international affairs has 
taught the British to be extremely cau- 
tious in the distribution of their profits. 
Many British industries have been 
largely dependent upon these accumu- 
lated reserves for tiding them over the 
unfortunate experiences of the last 
four or five years. Naturally they hate 
to draw so heavily upon such reserves 














but in gauging the stability of British 
industry we must not be too quick to 
conclude that because many British 
concerns have been operating at a loss 
for several years, they are going to the 
wall. 

The British have lost none of their 
resourcefulness. This is evidenced by 
their keenness in getting a start on the 
other nations in rubber growing, and 
in tin and rayon production. It is, 
therefore, safe to assume that with the 
coal strike out of the way, British in- 
dustry will not be greatly delayed in 
getting into its full stride. 

New Era for Europe 

Enough has been said, I hope, to 
correct the all too prevalent impression 
that Europe has seen its best days. I 
would even go further and say that 
Europe stands at the threshold of 
new era. Verily the old order changeth. 
Europe has had its eyes opened by the 
great results achieved in the United 
States through the adoption of mass 
production and the elimination of 
waste in manufacturing; it is amazed 
by the high productivity and corre- 
spondingly high wages of American 
labor. Scarcely a month passes with- 
out a delegation of foreign industrial- 
ists or trade unionists coming to this 
country to learn something of the secret 
of our success in industry. Scores of 
volumes on the American industrial 
system have been written by Germans 
and Englishmen. 

What a change! Before the War, 
Germany was constantly being lauded 
as the country of marv elous industrial 
efficiency from which we had much to 
learn. Now all Europe, including 
Germany, looks to the United States 
as the model of efficiency and is striv- 
ing to adopt our mass production 
methods. 

This readiness on the part of the 
English and the Germans to break 
away from their long standing tradi- 
tions and to adopt many of our 
methods in industry is an indication of 
a new spirit in Europe. Since thought 
precedes action, this new attitude por- 
tends a new industrial day for the 
countries of Europe. Our progress is 
now .acting as a spur to new achieve- 
ments on their part. That is one rea- 
son for believing that Europe is on the 
threshold of an era as prosperous as 
any she has experienced in the past. 
Another reason for this belief is that 
Europe has greater natural resources 
than she has given herself credit for. 
The economic pressure to which she is 
now subjected is forcing her to make a 
more careful inventory and a more 
intensive use of these resources. 


An Optimistic View 
Only a few years ago Belgium began 
working a fairly valuable seam of coal 
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that she had never known about or had 
neglected. Germany has found that 
her vast lignite deposits possess im- 
mense potentialities, just as she dis- 
covered fifty years ago that the great 
deposits of low grade iron ore in 
Alsace-Lorraine had been made ex- 
tremely valuable by a new process for 
smelting such ores. France, Italy, 
Germany, Finland, and other Euro- 
pean countries are uncovering new 
sources of wealth in their vast water- 
powers, as Switzerland had previously 
done. Belgium and France are push- 
ing the development of their African 
colonies. The wealth of the Belgian 
Congo in copper is tremendous. The 
rich agricultural land of Rumania has 
been barely scratched; with modern 
methods of cultivation and harvesting 
the grain fields of Rumania and Rus- 
sia might yield crops that are literally 
golden. The lack of work animals in 
Russia following the famines of recent 
years has brought about the introduc- 
tion of tractors. What would happen 
to Russia if this innovation were fol- 
lowed up in the proper fashion? Mus- 
solini plans to have the Italian farmers 
substitute modern machinery for the 
crude and unproductive hand tools the |; 
peasant has long used for tilling the 
soil and harvesting his crops. Eco- |; 
nomic necessity is impelling Europe to | 
change its traditional methods for|| 
those which will make its natural re- 
sources more productive. Europe's im- 
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poverishment may yet prove a blessing 
in disguise. 








A more optimistic view of the eco- 
nomic future of Europe than the one 
usually held will also be had if one 
looks at the great progress that has 
been made in financial affairs. The 
balancing of national budgets is no 
longer a rarity as it was a few years 
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do revenues fail to meet expenditures | | 
by an uncomfortable margin; and 1 

practically none is the printing press 
now resorted to in order to provide cur- || 
rency for covering deficits. || 
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The currencies of most countries of | 
Surope are on a gold basis once again 
or have been stabilized preparatory to 
going on a gold basis. France, Italy, 
and Poland are the only important 
countries whose currencies have not 
yet been definitely stabilized. Italy is 
probably nearer the desired goal than 
any of the others, since her budget is 
balanced and her national debt is being 
reduced and since she is prepared to 
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adopt the stringent measures required. 
In recent months France appears to 
have made the desired moves toward 
financial stability which her friends 
have prayerfully urged for several 
years. If, as seems probable, the finan- 
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| Poincare cabinet prove successful, all 
| fears as to the franc going the way of 


| the late lamented German mark will 


vanish ; France may not be “out of the 
woods” yet but she is beginning to see 
daylight through the darkness that has 
oppressed her. 

A mission of experts headed-by Pro- 
fessor Kemmerer of Princeton Univer- 
sity has completed a few months ago 
an exhaustive survey of the public 
finances, banking methods, currency 
and exchange of Poland. If the recom- 
mendations of Dr. Kemmerer should 
be adopted as wholeheartedly by Po- 
land as similar recommendations of his 
were by Chile and Colombia, it would 
be safe to assume that the financial 
situation of Poland should improve. 

I have laid stress on the brighter 
aspects of the economic situation of 
Europe. This does not mean that I 
minimize the seriousness of the prob- 
lems which the European nations are 
facing. Most of these countries have 
a long and difficult course ahead of 
them. The way will not be easy. 
Nevertheless, the great progress that 
has already been achieved by most of 
them in the face of the havoc of the 
War itself and of the economic dis- 
orders it produced, is distinctly en- 
couraging. Far from being decadent, 
Europe has retained its vital force to 
a remarkable degree and may be ex- 
pected to continue its economic progress 
so long as peace among the nations 
prevails. 


The Eolovado River 


Development 
(From page 27) 
spective rights of each, the federal 
right being clearly limited to the con- 
trol of navigation in the interest of 
interstate commerce. 

The reasonableness of Arizona’s 
position is shown by the following 
statement of her case officially pre- 
sented at the Colorado River Con- 
ference by her Colorado River Com- 
mission : 

Item 1. That Arizona will accept 
the Colerado River Compact as agreed 
upon at Santa Fe, New Mexico, if and 
when the same is supplemented by a 
subsidiary compact, which will make 
definite and certain the protection of 
Arizona’s interests. 

Item 2. That before regulation of 
the Colorado River is undertaken, 
Mexico be formally notified that this 
country reserves for use in the United 
States, water made available by stor- 
age within the United States. 

Irem 3. That any compact divid- 
ing the waters of the Colorado River 
and its tributaries, shall not impair the 
rights of the states under their re- 
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spective water laws, to control the ap- 
propriation of water within their 
boundaries. 

Item 4. That the waters of the 
tributary streams of the Colorado 
River system, entering the river below 
Lee Ferry and which are inadequate 
to develop their own valleys, be re- 
served to the states in which they are 
located. 

Item 5. That the water of the 
main Colorado River which is physi- 
cally available in the lower basin (but 
without prejudice to the rights of the 
upper basin states) shall be legally 
available to and divided between Ari- 
zona, California and Nevada, as fol- 
lows: 

a. To Nevada, 300,000 acre feet. 

b. The remainder, after such de- 

ductions as may be made to care 
for Mexican lands, which may 
be allotted by treaty, shall be 
divided equally between Arizona 
and California. 


Item 6. That the right of the states 
to secure revenue from and to control 
the development of hydro-electric pow- 
er, within or upon their boundaries, 
be recognized. 

Item 7. That encouragement will 
be given subject to the above condi- 
tions to either public or private devel- 
opment of the Colorado River at any 
site or sites, harmonizing with a com- 
prehensive plea for the maximum de- 
velopment of the river’s irrigational 
and power resources. 

Item 8. That Arizona is prepared 
to enter into a compact at this time to 
settle all of the questions enumerated 
herein, or Arizona will agree to fore- 
go a settlement of Items 6 and 7, and 
make a compact dividing the water 
alone, provided it is specified in such 
compact that no power plants shall be 
installed in the lower basin portion of 
the main Colorado River, until the 
power question is settled by a compact 
between the states. 

While California has not yet con- 
ceded in full Arizona’s claims, the rep- 
resentatives of the Upper Basin states 
have shown an increasing friendliness 
to Arizona’s position. California is 
beginning better to understand that 
Arizona now has a constructive plan of 
action for prompt Colorado River de- 
velopment. Tolerance, understanding 
and common sense are taking the place 
of prejudice and misunderstanding and 
there now seems a strong possibility 
that in the sessions of the Colorado 
River Conference, soon to be resumed, 
all of the basin states may agree upon 
a plan for presentation to Congress 
which will result in substituting action 
for friction and bringing about this 
development which means so much not 
only to the southwest but to the whole 
nation. 
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100% Attendance Records 
I is fitting in this anniversary 


issue, with the activities and re- 

sponsibilities of Kiwanians set 
forth so ably, to give recognition to the 
many members who have had such ex- 
cellent attendance records. 


A number of clubs have honored 
their members in some fitting manner. 
The Indianapolis club, for instance, 
gave a beautiful silver cup to Dr. 
Spaunhurst. Dallas presented a cer- 
tificate to Kiwanian Jeffers. 


A bulletin requesting this informa- 
tion was sent to all clubs some weeks 
ago and the following fine records of 
attendance have been submitted: 


Eleven Years 


S. Howard Delaney, Syracuse, N. Y. 
A. C. J. Williams, Hartford, Conn. 


Ten Years 


Wm. C. Alexander, New York, N. Y. 
P. L. A. Jeffers, Dallas, Texas 
Dr. John F. Spaunhurst, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Nine Years 


Harry F. Kendall, St. Louis, Mo. 
Thomas K. McAllister, Springfield, Mass. 
John F. Simons, Springfield, Mass. 


Eight Years 


Joseph H. Healey, Vancouver, B. C. 
Roy W. Henry, Edmonton, Alberta 
Harry G. Kitson, Springfield, Mass. 
D. H. Lloyd, Selma, Ala. 

Frank E. Newton, Vancouver, B. C. 
Dr. Bert Parrish, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Seven Years 


George F. Barnes, New Haven, Conn. 
Dr. Wm. J. Carrington, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Roy W. Corbett, Seattle, Wash. 

Jess B. Gowen, Caldwell, Idaho 

Gordon L. Hayes, Troy, N. Y. 

Robert H. Maar, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Charlton A. Marshall, Cincinnati, Ohio 
O. B. Ormiston, Riverside, Calif. 

Dr. W. Bruce Payton, Riverside, Calif. 
Charles D. Peavy, Macon, Ga. 

A. Ambrose Richards, Seattle, Wash. 
William Steinen, Newark, N. J. 
Edward D. Van Denberg, Reading, Pa. 
John A. Watson, San Diego, Calif. 


Six Years 


Allen C. Anderson, Windsor, Ont. 

J. B. Asher, Orlando, Fla. 

Raymond S. Blunt, Englewood, Chicago, III. 

Phil W. Damon, Fullerton, Calif. 

James H. Doolittle, Port Huron, Mich. 

Collin H. French, London, Ont. 

Homer B. Godfrey, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Jacob A. Godfrey, Dover, Ohio 

Roy Graul, Maquoketa, Ia. 

Harry G. Griesemer, Ravenswood, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Harry D. Hoffman, East Liverpool, Ohio 

Fred S. Kistemann, Oakland, Calif. 

C. D. McCoy, Selma, Ala. 

Dr. Charles E. Monroe, Springfield, Mass. 

Charles H. Moss, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Ben. J. Oppenheim, Newark, N. J. 
Walter E. Ryniker, Billings, Mont. 
Walter Snyder, Jr., Troy, N. Y. 
Charles A. Spenard, Troy, N. Y. 
Dr. A. Z. Stookey, Kirksville, Mo. 
Peter L. Weimer, Lebanon, Pa. 


Five Years 


F. W. Alexander, Redlands, Calif. 
Thomas B. Austin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wm. J. Bauerle, Wichita, Kans. 

Robert M. Bushee, Seattle, Wash. 

John R. Byers, Everett, Wash. 

Wm. J. Cowdrey, Chillicothe, Ohio 

John P. Davidson, Wichita, Kans. 
Frank C. Davis, Bayonne, N. J. 

John Davis, North Hudson, N. J. 

Nevin T. Englehart, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
A. F. Everitt, Stroudsburg, Pa, 

W. C. Fuller, Springfield, Mass. 

Earl Garren, North Hollywood, Calif. 
Thornton A. Graham, Edmonton, Alberta 
Harry R. Horner, Wichita, Kans. 

Robert C. Hyde, Binghamton, N. Y. 

J. Fred Johnson, Florence, Ala. 

George F. Jones, Nanticoke, Pa. 

J. Doyle Jones, Jackson, Ga. 

Archie Kent, Everett, Wash. 

Arthur R. Kirschner, New Haven, Conn. 
J. L. Kleinhenz, Niles, Ohio 

Hon. Harry H. Lamb, M.D., Oil City, Pa. 
Rollin M. Logan, Butler, Pa. 

Henry D. W. Loeffler, Newark, N. J. 
Carl G. Lueders, Ravenswood, Chicago, III. 
Charles McLean, Everett, Wash. 
Clarence M. Miller, Everett, Wash. 

Dr. Thomas W. Moran, Latrobe, Pa. 
Harvey H. Moyer, Altoona, Pa. 

Frank T. Nisbet, Florence, Ala. 

C. S. Palmer, Saskatoon, Sask. 

C. M. Penwell, El Dorado, Kans. 

Salem W. Purser, Pontiac, Mich. 

Otto L. Puth, Newark, N. J. 

Charles E. Ritchie, Everett, Wash. 

J. Frank Sneidman, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Alfred H. Steinal, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Edgar Taylor, Everett, Wash. 

Ottmar Venino, Newark, N. J. 

Edgar W. Weeks, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Dr. V. L. Wetherby, Welch, W. Va. 
Richard D. Whitehead, Riverside Calif. 
R. L. Wood, Knightstown, Ind. 





Radio Notes 


The East Suburbs, Los Angeles, 
club which holds its meetings at the 
same time as the Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, club, recently held a joint meet- 
ing with that club via the radio. 

Each Tuesday the Long Beach pro- 
gram i? broadcast and on this occasion 
the East Suburbs club at its own meet- 
ing place conducted its meeting simul- 
taneously with the Long Beach club. 
Opening songs, pledge of allegiance 
and community singing throughout the 
program were carried on at the same 
time, the East Suburbs club having a 
receiving set and loud speakers ar- 
ranged so that such a program could 
be conducted. Members of both clubs 
were penalized for infractions of rules 
and the meeting carried out as though 
the two clubs were in the same room. 
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Every filing system has its crowded, 
overtaxed folders, which, altho never in- 
tended to hold more than a few dozen 
letters, are carrying several hundred. 


These folders, with their hidden indexes 
and high and low positions in the files, 
not only disrupt and impair the efficiency 
of the entire filing system, but, since 
they carry the correspondence of the 
most active accounts, are the most fre- 
quent source of trouble, because of mis- 
filed or lost letters. 


Ucrte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are designed to hold efficiently three, 
thirty or three hundred letters. They 
always stand upright in the filing cabinet, 
with their index tabs in plain view, ready 
for quick filing and instant reference. 





We urge you to try a “Vertex” Pocket in 
the place of that folder in your files that 
carries the most correspondence. 

The coupon below will bring 

you a free sample for this 

purpose. There is no obli- 


gation attached. Send for 
it today. 


Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in January Kiwanis 
Magazine. 
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To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 
13th and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hon. Richard B. Bennett 


Calgary Kiwanian 
Honored 


HE scene was in Winnipeg. The 

date, October 12. Amid the wild- 

est enthusiasm, Honorable Rich- 
ard Bedford Bennett, was elected the 
new Conservative Leader of Canada, 
receiving 780 votes out of a total of 
1554. Handkerchiefs were waved and 
hats thrown in the air by the frenzied 
crowd when the final result was an- 
nounced. A tremiendous ovation was 
given him when he stepped to the plat- 
torm to express his gratitude. 


Active Member Since 1923 


This high honor is of interest to all 
members of Kiwanis because the Hon- 
orable Mr. Bennett has been an active 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Cal- 
gary since April 26, 1923. Interna- 
tional Trustee Charles F. Adams, K. 
C., of Calgary writes: ‘While his 
many duties, both of public and private 
nature have taken him away from Cal- 
gary at times, yet we can say that 
whenever he has been in Calgary he 
has never failed to attend the regular 
meetings of the club and take an active 
interest in it. His advice and counsel 
have always been available in any 
worthy project the club has undertaken. 
He himself at one time was Chief Com- 
missioner of the Boy Scouts for the 
Province, and, as the Calgary club had 
shown great interest in backing up the 
Boy Scout movement, he naturally felt 
a warm spot in his heart for our club. 

“Mr. Bennett has favored the club 
with addresses on a range of topics 
from time to time, out of his wide ex- 
perience and extensive travels. He has 
never failed to respond when called on 
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and available: but when all of this 
is said it is no more than can be includ- 


-ed in. the one statement that he has been 


an active Kiwanian. 

, It is obvious that as the leader of 
the National Conservative party, in 
addition to his recognition under our 
Constitution as the official spokesman 
for the Opposition in the House of 
Commons, at Ottawa, it naturally 
follows that if and when the Liberal 
party, which is now in power, fails 
at any time to command a majority 
of the seats in the House, either on a 
vote of want of confidence or following 
a general election, it is the duty of the 
Governor General to call on the official 
leader of the Opposition to form a 
government and to become Prime 
Minister of Canada. That is the pos- 
sibility which is ahead of Mr. Bennett 
by reason of his new position. 

“In a great many ways the Prime 
Minister of Canada is relatively the 
first citizen of this country just as the 
President is in the United States of 
America, although not with as wide or 
unfettered powers, because of the very 
fact that at all times the Prime Minis- 
ter must have a majority in the elected 
branch of the Canadian Parliament, 
that is, the House of Commons, and 
be himself a member either of the 
House of Commons or of the Senate.” 


Important Political Convention 


The correspondent writing in the 
Saturda\ Night of Toronto said that 
the gathering of the three-day national 
convention in Winnipeg was the great- 
est and most significant _ political 
gathering ever held in Canada. He 
said that two important problems were 
up for solution—reconstruction of a 
definite national policy and the ap- 
pointment of a new permanent leader. 

Mr. Bennett is a native of Hopewell, 
Ablett County, New Brunswick. He 
commenced life as a school teacher and 
at the same time read law at Chatham, 
N. B. In 1896 he entered public life 
as a member ot the Chatham town 
council and a year or so later went to 
Calgary to join the law firm of the 
late Sir James Lougheed. In 1898 he 
was elected to the Legislative Assembly 
of the old North West territorial gov- 
ernment and subsequently sat in the 
Alberta Legislature. He was first 
elected to the House of Commons for 
the riding ef Calgary as a supporter 
of Sir Robert Borden in the Reciproc- 
ity campaign of 1911 and throughout 
the war was distinguished for his ad- 
ministrative services on both sides of 
the Atlantic. He was Minister of 
Justice in the first Meighen Cabinet, 
1920-1, and Minister of Finance in the 
third Meighen Cabinet, July-Septem- 
ber 1926. Mr. Bennett has enjoyed a 
distinguished success at the bar and 
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his Privy Council practice has brought 
to him the friendship of many of the 
leading public mem of Great Britain. 
He has also built up a great private 
fortune with extensive interests both 
east and west. As an orator he is of 
wide renown. In his early days he 
was called “Richard Bonfire” because 
of his torrential oratory. 

His intellectual courage is beyond 
dispute. 

Another correspondent writes: 
‘Whatever else he may be, he will be 
captain of his soul.” 





Kiwanis Club of Detroit 
Celebrates ‘‘Schlee Day” 


DWARD F. SCHLEE, who in 
company with William Brock re- 
cently spectacularly girdled the globe, 
going in the air from Detroit to Tokio, 
is an active member 
of the Kiwanis Club 
of Detroit, the first 
Kiwanis club ever 
organized, and is a 
member of its board 
of directors. 
Following his re- 
turn home after ac- 
tually flying half 
way around the 





world on the fa- 
mous “Pride of De- 
troit,’ he was accorded a wonderful 
welcome by fellow Kiwanians who put 
on a “Schlee Day” program under the 
chairmanship of Clarence Gittins. 
Music was furnished by the Highland 
Park High School Band, C. Clyde 
Johnson, president, was master of 
ceremonies, ““Schlee” songs written for 
the occasion were sung, Charles Wig- 
gle, popular tenor, contributed pleas- 
ing solos, and Edward Schlee, the 
“hero of the hour” and of the day, 
told the fascinating story of an adven- 
ture that flirted with disaster and 
teemed with frills and thrills. 


Edward F. Schlee 


It was one of the most largely at- 
tended and most enthusiastic meetings 
in the history of this club and gave 
ample proof of the popularity of Ed- 
ward Schlee who is not only a prom- 
inent business man but an outstanding- 
ly daring aviator. 

The following lines to the popular 
tune of “That’s Peggy O'Neil,” was 
sung with much vigor by Mr. Schlee’s 
assembled admirers: 


Large of heart and keen of mind, 
That’s Edward F. Schlee. 

Handsome, not, but brave and kind, 
That’s Edward F. Schlee. 

In the air he’s a dare-devil ace— 

For all other heroes he’s setting the 

pace, 
Long on sagacity—bull-dog tenacity, 


That’s Edward F. Schlee. 
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Pr eee 
The Day-Dreamer 


| Will he ever wake up? 























IS life is made up of rosy visions. 


He sees himself in a manager’s office—as the president 

of a firm—with a $20,000 salary—perhaps even as a 

millionaire with a Rolls Royce, a rakish yacht and a swell country 
estate. 


But all this grandeur is in his day dreams. He lives in the 
golden PARADISE OF TOMORROW-—and it never comes. 


He does nothing with the opportunities that surround him 
TODAY. 


He feels above his present job. He is always ‘‘going to find 
a place where his abilities will be appreciated.’’ But he NEVER 
DOES. 


He is the despair of his employers, for they know that he 
REALLY HAS ABILITY. He can plan with intelligence, he has 
original ideas, imagination. If he could only concentrate on 
today, instead of TOMORROW, he might have all the prosper- 
ity he craves! 


What he needs is a STICK OF rn coma high ge to 
wake him up and teach him to get results from his abilities NOW 


If he doesn’t give himself a rousing jolt, he will complain 
more and more of not being ‘‘appreciated’’—and gradually ‘‘peter 
out’”’ into a failure—A JOB COWARD—a cog in a business 
machine. 


He will always be somebody else’s servant, instead of master 
of his own destiny. 


How does he get into such a mental state? Because he uses 
only about ONE-TENTH of his mental energies in doing the vital 
things that count. Psychologists have proved that most of us use 
NINE-TENTHS of our brain power in day-dreaming, fortune- 
wishing, aimless time-killing. We are nearly all victims of the 
vicious habit of living far below our God-given endowments! 


It doesn’t help to learn that certain of your mental abilities 
have become WEAK THROUGH DISUSE, just as unused 
muscles do. Nobody knows better than you (if you are honest 
with yourself) that there must be a ‘‘screw loose somewhere.”’ 
The proof of it is that you have failed to reach the high mark you 
ONCE set for yourself. 


You admit it. What you want to know is, WHAT CAN BE 
DONE ABOUT IT? 


There is one very simple thing that you CAN do—now. You 
can find out what Pelmanism has done for 650,000 men and women, 
some of whom were facing THE VERY SAME DISSATISFAC. 
TION with their attainments that you are feeling. Pelmanism 
developed the mental powers they lacked—it replaced procras- 
tination with ‘‘do it now”’ efficiency; it put concentration in the 
place of mind-wandering; it substituted self-confidence for self- 
distrust. You will learn how Pelmanism has often awakened 
abilities which the individuals did not DREAM they possessed! 


Since Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, it 
brings SELF-REALIZATION to all classes and conditions of men 
and women—prominent and famous as well as obscure and un- 
a And among the better known persons who use and advo- 
cate it are: 


T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘The Father of the House of Commons” 


General Sir Robert Baden Powell, Founder of the Boy 
Scout Movement 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, Founder of the Juvenile Court, 
Denver 


Frank P. Walsh, Former Chairman of the National War 
Labor Board 


Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist. 
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General Sir Frederick Maurice, Director of Military 
Operations, Imperial General Staff 


Admiral Lord Beresford, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 

Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian 

W. L. George, Author 

Baroness Orczy, Author 

Prince Charles of Sweden 

—and hundreds of others of equal prominence. 


A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training’’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
“It will do me no good,’’ they will tell themselves, ‘‘It’s all 
tommyrot,’’ others will say. 


But if they will use their HEADS, they will realize that 
people cannot he HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST 
be something in Pelmanism, when it has such a record with 
650,000 different individuals, and when it is endorsed by the kind 
of people listed above. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to keep on 
‘putting off’’ all the good things of life—if you have a spark 
of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for this free 
book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS DONE 
FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 


The first principle of YOUR success is to do something radical 
in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary move, for you will 
soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelmanism 
help you FIND YOURSELF. Don’t put it off. Mail the coupon 
below now—now, while your resolve to DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT YOURSELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a Correspondence School under 
the laws of the State of New York 


71 West 45th Street Dept. 401 New York City 











The Pelman Institute of America 
71 West 45th Street, Dept. 401 
New York City 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 
over 650,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scientific 
Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 


Name ed 
Address 
City. 








State 
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Too Fat? You Can 


Reduce 


inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., ‘just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneadi 
maseaging action on the a 
men, which causes the fat to be 
Gissolved and absorbed, ou 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way 
to reduce, Stop drugs, exerci: 
and dieting. Try "easy way. 


Sent on T 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don't get results you owe 
Bprhing. You don't risk a penny. 

rite for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters fro 
sere. Mail 1 the coupon N Now! 



























£ 332 S. La Salle St., C 
! ~~ Without cost or obligation on my part 
| please send me details of your trial offer. 








AUTOMATIC CONCERTINA 
(Small Size Accordion) 


PLAYED WITH 
INTERCHANGEABLE ROLLS 


Without any faint idea of 
music or notes, without 
study or practice, you can 
play perfect like an artist 
any songs, dances, fox 





trots, one steps, operas, 
marches, etc. Nobody can see the mechanical arrange- 
ment; everybody will think you are an artist. Wonderful 
tone, playing complete with all bass and accompaniments. 
Musle is wanted and welcomed ev erywhere. iggest as- 
sortment of Rolls—latest Hits. Three models, for Home, 
Concerts, Paid Entertainers. $30.00, $45.00 and $60.00 
and free music rolls. Descriptive circular No. G mailed 
f 


ree. 
TREASURE SALES COMEANY 
1690 Boston Road New York, N. Y. 








COMMITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


sent you M n 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago 














DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
ern scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. 
It has no obnoxious springs or pads. 
Automatic Air Cushions bind and 
draw toge ther the broken parts. No 
salves or plasters Jurable. Cheap. & 
Sent on ‘rialto proveits worth. Be- . &. BROOKS 
ware o imitations, Never sold in stores ‘nor by agents. 
every appiiance made to special order and sent direct 
from Marshall. Full infermation and booklet sent free 
in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 978 State St., Marshall, Mich. 


———— 








Your business would profit byan 
advertisement in THE Kiwanis 
MacGazine—which 100,000 
business men read every month. 





WANT BIG CLUB 
MEETINGS? 


Show your attendance on 
Kiwanis Attendance Chart 
studded with 

MOORE MAPTAC KS 

The members see at a glancewho ar? absent. 
New Revised Chart sent to secretaries for 25: 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
Wayne junction Philadeiphia, Pa. 
















Kiwanis Personalities 

A resolution was adopted by the Fort 
Scott, Kansas, club on behalf of Dr. G. E. 
Parisoe, a member of the club, who recently 
resigned the pastorate of the First Presby- 
terian Church there to engage in post-grad- 
uate and research work at the McCormick 
Theological Seminary in Chicago. 

In the resolution it was mentioned that it 
was through his leadership that the club se- 
cured the codperation of all the charitable 
organizations in the city in bringing com- 
fort and cheer to the poor and worked with 
the courts in reclaiming the lives of first 
offenders. 

* * © 


A movement that had its inception last 
summer when Kiwanian Bobby Jones re- 
turned home with the British Open Cham- 
pionship reached a climax last November 
at the Atlanta Athletic Club when an en- 
velope bearing the equivalent of $50,000, to 
be used in erecting a home, was presented 
to him by Eugene Y. Black, President of the 
Atlanta Trust Company, as a gift of 5,000 
well-wishers from his home town, Atlanta. 

Working with Mr. Black on a committee 
that raised the fund for Bobby’s home were 
Henry C. Heinz, President of Kiwanis In- 
ternational and also Vice-President of the 
Atlanta Athletic Club, and other prominent 
men of Atlanta. 


* * # 


Dr. Walter M. McMullen, member of the 
Fullerton, California, club recently visited 
six sister clubs in one week. 


* * # 


Kiwanian Dewey Carey of Brawley, Cali- 
fornia, has been elected President of the 
Brawley Chamber of Commerce. 


* # #¢ 


R. W. Clark, member of the Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, club has been made General 
Trafic Manager of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 


* * # 


Hugh Doak, president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Manchester, Tennessee, for the year 
1927, has been appointed assistant director 
of the Tennessee Public Utility Information 
Bureau. Kiwanian Doak is editor of the 
Manchester Times and state vice-president 
of the National Editorial Association. 


* * #* 


Dr. Louis Tucker, D.D., a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Fort Smith, Arkansas, has 
just written a new book “In the Hills of 
Galilee,” a book of Bible stories for children 
published by The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
A novel by him will be brought out in the 
spring. 

% * * 

In writing to Secretary M. J. Haney of 
the Waukegan, Illinois, club, Captain J. F. 
Hines of the U. S. Navy, Commandant of 
the U. S. Navy at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training, in relinquishing his duties as Com- 
mandant of the Ninth Naval District and of 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
said: “The friendships made and the privi- 
leges enjoyed at the club have contributed 
greatly to the pleasure and satisfaction of 
my stay in this locality.” 
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Join the Kiwanis Winter 


Golf Tour 


RANGEMENTS are well under 

way for the winter golf tour under 
the auspices of the All Chicago Ki- 
wanis Clubs. The plans are to leave 
Chicago Saturday morning, February 
18, for Atlanta where International 
President and Mrs. Heinz will join 
the party; Valdosta on Monday; 
West Palm Beach, Tuesday; Miami, 
Wednesday and Thursday; Key West, 
Friday ; and Havana on Saturday and 
Sunday. Havana is said to be one of 
the most favored golf spots in the 
world—and Havana nights are ro- 
mantic. 

The following week the party will 
be in Key West again on Monday; 
Hollywood on Tuesday; Fort Lauder- 
dale, Wednesday; Daytona Beach, 
Thursday; Macon, Friday and Chat- 
tanooga on Saturday. 

There will be sightseeing, ocean 
travel and entertainment on the part 
of the Kiwanis clubs in all these cities 
en route. Kiwanians anywhere in the 
country who are interested are requested 
to communicate with Howard T. Webb, 
chairman, 32 South Clark Street, Chi- 
cago. The ladies are invited. 





“Kiwanis is the realization that we live 
not for ourselves alone—that there are other 
men on the team with whom we must co- 
operate to win.” 

—Capital District Bulletin. 








Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1928 


Approved by the International 
Board of Trustees 





ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
Fanuary 15-21 


Aut-Kiwanis Nicut 
Fune 18 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 


July 1-7 


ConsTITUTION WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 16-22 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees 
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may be, the fact remains that the spirit of 
congeniality and good fellowship, which 
is the foundation of every club, finds its 
best and most natural expression in the 
common bond of music.”’ 


—SIGMUND SPAETH 


Does your club have enough of 
the new Song Books so that every ‘ * 
man can join in the singing and You Can Play “Kiwanis” 


SONGS a4 enjoy it—or do you have to lean | and “Builders” at Home 


@): over the next fellow’s shoulders | te 
| in order to see his copy? Get vour en you turn from radio to your phono- 
K IWAN IS : / / graph, have your favorite Kiwanis songs 
4 club secretary to order some more ready to play. ‘‘Kiwanis’’ and “‘Builders’’ 
books. They only cost are recorded on one double-faced record 


by the famous Male Quartet of the Bing 
hamton, N. Y. Kiwanis Club 





15¢ each for less than 25 copies 
14¢ each in lots of 25 to 50 Double-faced record, singly . . . . 75¢ 
13¢ each in lots of more than 50 | In quantities of 25 or more for your club 60¢ 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


164 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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1928 Means Good Business for Those 


06S 





| Who Go Out to Get It 
In making business plans for the New Year reader in-erest, and the reasonableness of the 
you will naturally desire to include every factor rates should interest Kiwanians to utilize their 
that will extend your business. The judicious own publication. 


and constant adv ertising of whatever you 
have to offer is an important factor in your sell- 
ing Campaign. 


Let your advertising be permanent. Tem- 
porary advertising is satisfactory for temporary 
business. Let your copy do part of the selling. 


Include The Kiwanis Magazine in your 1928 Merely taking space is not enough. 
advertising campaign. Here are reasons. If a 
you advertise in other mediums, fine, but 
It goes to a known market. You know with include The Kiwanis Magazine for part of your 
whom you deal. The circulation of 100,000 appropriation. When vou send out salesmen 
business executives, their ability to buy if you you don't order them to call on only half of 
interest and convince them, the high degree of your prospects. 


Send for Complete Information 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


164 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Federal Reserve 
Bank Building 
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*Read Ralph B. Wilson’s “Outlook for 1928” in this issue 
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REE 10 DAYS TRIAL 


IMPROVED 






* Jhe Perfect ‘Writing Instrument 
GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 





$1000 REWARD 
to anybody who can prove 
that these testimonials were 
solicited by us. 


Inkograph has proven so satis- 
factory and has elicited consider- 
able favorable comment am 
enclosing oney order, 
send me three more ‘ 
Trow, Traveling Claim Agent, 
Joplin, Mo. 

The Inkograph fully justifies 


Dilease 


all claimea u make own a 
Waterman but Inkograph is far 
preferable Frank RK. Sargent, 
Oakland, Calif 

You have one of the best 
writing instruments I ever used 
regardicss of price. I use the 
lowest grade stationery and 
there is never a blot or scratch 
because of its round smooth 
point. It is a wonderful inven- 
tion. L. H. Orley, Albano, Va. 

Oh boy, I am tickled skinny 
to have the Inkograph, it’s a 
darling. I can now make carbon 


copies in taking orders and send 
original in ink to factory instead 
of a penciled sheet. It surely 
flows over the po» ras if it was 


grease instead of ink No 
trouble at all and a thing I 
could not do before to trace 
etraight lines very fine and 
clean. No smear, no muss of any 
kind, It's just great . 
Simma, Jersey City. N. J 


My Inkograph is the emooth- 
eat writing instrument with 
which I have ever written. That 
is saying a lot. I am a teacher 
by profession. 1 have a $7.00 
pen and another that cost more 
than the Inkograph, but Inko- 
graph is better than either. It 
is the greatest improvement in 
writing instruments since the 
Babylonians recorded their 
thoughts on clay tablets with a 
triangular pointed reed, John 
R. Atwell, Chadwick, N. C, 

My Inkograph is the first and 
only writing utensil I ever owned 
that can use with pleasure. 
To be without it for any time 
would upset my business day. 
It has always worked perfectly. 
I have never had any difficulty 
with it. Arthur L. Fox, Center- 


,% ille, Mich. 


I am a bank teller, have used 
all kinds of fountain pens but 
can honestly say for my work I 
never found a pen so easy and 
tircless to write. You can pick 
it up any time in any pesition 
and write immediately and all 
numbers and words will be the 


eame. Try and do it with any 
other pen {vy buddies all 
aeree that it is best for our 
work Oo, R. Morley, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


Delighted: It writes bully— 
you have invented a pen that is 
perfection It is so much more 
rapid than my $9.00 fountain 


pen wish you abundant 
success, S. L. Carlton, Aurora, 
ili 


I am very well pleased with 
my Inkograph. It is just what 
1 have been looking for I have 
had several ink pencils but noth- 
ing like the Inkograph; it writes 
like the point was greased and it 
makes no difference what kind of 
paper, it is fine for shipping tars. 
S. T. Jarrett, Harrisville, W. 
Va. 

The Inkograph is all that you 
claim it to be. Enclosed find 
order for two Robert Heller, 
Craigeville, Pa. 

The Inkograph, I am 
thoroughly convinced, is the 
best writing instrument I have 
ever used. It is sure, sane and 
clean and always ready to use 

am very well pleased with it 
}. E. Rampton, Pensacola, Fla. 





AGENTS 


Bell Inkographs, make bigger profits, 


without 


more _ sales, 


Quicker commissions, popular prices, 
no competition, Send for an Inko- 
raph or write for special sales plan 

klet. 
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°VER before has any manufacturer of a standard writ- 47 
ing instrument which is guaranteed to give perfect sat- 
isfaction, offered you so great a value. Remember, the 
Inkograph answers the purpose of both pen and pencil com- 
bined. Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point and 
writes with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. 
The steady uniform flow of ink actually improves your #7 
handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, ff 




























































Draws 
Linesto 


a Ruler 
Without 


smearing, 


Ss smudging of 
SS blurring the 


: paper. rites 
with any color 
of ink. 


Requires 
No Blotter 


The ink dries as fast 
as you write, use 
the flow is fine, even 
and uniform, 


Patent 
Automatic Feed 


Prevents clogging. No 
complicated mechanism to 
clean or get out of order. A 
year’s guarantee certificate 
with full directions accom- 
panies each Inkograph and is 
your absolute protection. 


An Instrument of 
Refinement 


In appearance, quality, workmanship 
fand material it is the equal of writing 
instruments which sell for a great deal 
more, It’s beautifully highly polished 
finest quality of black, hard rubber, it’s 
14 Kt. solid gold point and feed, safety 
Screw cap, self-tfilling lever and clip make 
it an instrument of distinctive elegance and 
refinement. Each Inkograph is designed 
and finished to please the eye and fit the 
hand of all. 


You Who Are Dissatisfied With 


Your Fountain Pen 
Try the Inkograph—remember, all we ask you 
to do is try it, for if it does not prove thor- 
oughly satisfactory and if it is not handier and 
does not write 
Smoother and is 
not far superior 
to any fountain 


You who already possess a standard fountain pen 
will find the Inkograph a most valuable addition to 
your writing equipment, for it will do everything 
any fountain pen can do and many very important 
things which it is impossible to accomplish with / / 
any fountain pen at any price. | 


Combines the Best Features 


of both pen and pencil, minus the weak points of 
both, plus improvements not found in either. 

The lead pencil smudges, the point breaks and 
its writing soon is obliterated. Most fountain 
pens skip, scratch, flood, clog, leak, blot, soil 
hands and clothing. The old stylographic ink 
pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes heavy, 
flows unevenly and is never reliable, The Ink- 
ograph feeds as fast and uniform on the 
20th page as it did on the first 


Cannot Leak 


Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill, 
although one filling is sufficient to write 
thousands of words. Will write on any 
quality of paper. 


Makes 3 to 4 Carbon 
Copies 


at one time with original in 
ink, Bear down as hard ag 
you like without fear of bending, 
spreading, injuring or distorting 
its 14 Kt. solid gold point. 
Are you a salesman?—use an 
Inkograph, make out your 
orders in ink and retain a 
duplicate for, zone records, 
Do you wish to ke 

a copy of your private 
eierrmoutenss F a use 
an Inkograph. Oo you 
do office work which 
requires clear carbon 
copies?—use an Inkoe 
graph, Do you make 
out bills or _sales 
slips?—-use an Inko- 
graph and make @ 


The Writing 
HEMISPHERE 


permanent 0 , pen you ever 
al in ink with owned, whether it 
carbon copies. cost $5, $6, $7 or $8, 
You can pere return the Inkograph 


mit any one to 
write with your 
Inkograph, 
for no style 
of . writing 
can affect 


to us and we'll refund 
your money—-no ques- 
tions asked, 


Inkograph Co., Inc. 





That hard smooth round 
ball-like point, which glides 
with ease over the coarsest 
paper and makes possible 











Received my Inkograph. Aw 
surprised to know how well I can 
write with it The Inkograph is 
a wonderful little writer, it’s my 
friend now for good penman- 
ship I am writing this letter 
with it; can you tell the differ- 
ence between Inkograph and 
pen letters? 1] Can is my answer. 
C. R. Fuller, Patterson, Mo. 


I received my Inkograph with 
which I am writing this letter. 
I have purchased at least one 
dozen ink pencils. Yours seems 
to be the only one that gives 
perfect satisfaction I believe 
you have solved the problem 
of the perfect writing instru- 
ment. Dr. Richard T. 
McLaury, Dunkirk, Ind. 


The Inkograph is truly the 
best pen I ever had the pleasure 
to use barring no price or ma 
of pen, after I take into con- 
sideration the high price I 
usually paid for a Parker, ora 
Waterman pen, I cannot see 
how such a low priced pen as 
the Inkograph can be x on the 
market and give such unusual 
service. Harvey L. Winston, 
Brentwood, Calif. 

In making out local requisi- 
tions, it is necessary to make an 
original and two carbon copies 
on very heavy paper, and the 
Inkograph does this twice as 
well as the hardest indelible 
pencil, and is much neater and 
the original is _much more 
legible. Wm. L. Fortney, 
Placerville, Ia. 

Your Inkograph is everything 
you state. It is just wonderful, 
So send me two_more, 
Olicott, Tucker, La. 


Gave pen thorough tryout. 
Enclosed find sample of work I 
have to perform. Have been 
using pencil. Never got entire 
satisfaction. Hard pencil makes 
original too pale and soft pencil 
makes poor copy. I am highly 
pleased. S. M. Cooper, In- 
quiry Division, P. O., South 
Bend, Ind. 


I found the Inkograph all you 
represent it to be and I was very 
well satisfied with it. I madea 

reat mistake when I bought the 
Tahosraah. as I did not take out 
Loss or Theft Insurance on the 
pen, for the pen is gone. I am 
writing this to ask that you send 
me another Inkograph by re- 
turn mail, charges C.O.D. I 
can recommend the Inkogranvh 
very highly to anyone who needs 
a pen which will stand up under 
very hard usage. George B. 
Moore, Columbia, Fla. 

It sure has improved my hand 
writing—I never took home any 
medals for penmanship but I can 
almost read my own writing 
since I got this pen. M. F. 
Johnson, Medina, Wis. 


I want to thank you for the 
return of my Inkograpn pen, 
which you repaired for me. 
feel rather lost without this 
pen in my pocket. I prefer it to 
any pen I ever carried ptincipal- 
ly because of the ease with which 
one can write with it, not having 
to be careful whether you slide 
the pen to the North, East, 
South or West, it flows freely in 
all directions. Wm. B. Brown, 
New York, N. Y. 


Received my Inkograph and 
same is filling a long-felt want. 
Kindly send two more of the 
same style by parcel post collect 
as soon as possible. Theodore 
Priestley, Akron, Ohio. 


I bought one of your pens a 
year ago. You sure build the 
best pen on the market to my 
notion. Frank R. Ellsworth, 
Fargo, N. D. 

I wouldn't take $5.00 for the 
pen Iam writing this letter with. 

have a good fountain pen but 
don't write any more with it. I 
am proud of the Inkograph and 
that I can say this to you a 


Arthur 















Department Stores, etc., send for 


Re dif 197-67 CENTRE ST. as with the softest lead Wins eae. 4... 
as it will Ij NEW YORK, N. Ve pencs!. 

a foun- | | ss 

tain pen. M D E Al ce x Stationery Stores, Drug Stores, 


SAME | 
SIZE 
AS 
$72.$8,75 


FOUNTAIN PENS |} 
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/ SEND 
/NO MONEY 


four name and address are suffi- 





ladies’ soutoir, mark X here 0 


INKOGRAPH CO., Inc., 


2 will be sent postage prepaid. If within 
ten days the [nkograph does not prove 
satisfactory return it and we'll refund 

/ your money without further correspond- 
@ ence. It is because we are sure the Ink- 
i ograph will meet your requirements to 
f 


investment. 


perfection that makes it possible for us tc 
make you so attractive an offer. 


our catalog and trade prices. 


that’s 


: . Is_ all 
This Coupon Properly Filled Out *, 2", , thts 
Send it today and procure one of the New Improved Inkographs 
ona 10-Day Free Trial, with no strings tied to it. 
smaller size with ring on cap to be carried on watch chain or 


If you prefer 


197-67 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 


I will pay 


: Dorar > 5 - 

be ll ight memes Weenie Gentlemen: You may send me your Inkograph. 
Sti - 7° ° ce 9stman $1.50, plus postage on delivery. 

tance accompanies order, Inkograph mM ~ » plus postage on del y 
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